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Spectator of Books. 


Mr. BULWER’S EUGENE ARAM. 

Eugene Aram; a Tale, by the Author 
of Pelham. 3 vols. Colburn and 
Bentley. 


Tus story of Eugene Aram is one 
without parallel in the annals of crime, 
and the character of the murderer scho- 
Jar is unique and admirably calculated 
for the display of a rich and powertul 
imagination ;--we wonder Godwin never 
adopted it. The learned musings and 
settled melancholy of the student, in- 
terrupted occasionally by the flashes of 
remorse, the out-pourings of an em- 
bittered heart, and aching conscience ; 
the stifled emotions of a soul at war 
withitself, and the generally constrained 
sanctity of exterior, are features of a 
mighty and fearful picture. Then the re- 
turn of the accomplice in his guilt;--his 
latent misery affrighted into terrible war- 
fare ;-his compunctions ofconscience for- 
gotten in the dread of discovery ;---the 
scenesof altercation, of crimination and 
recrimination,---the compact for mutual 
safety between the murderers,---Aram’s 
temporary repose,---and relapsing into 
security and study. Againhe is troubled 
with anxiety: again trembling in the 

resence of his guilty persecutor, and 

riven almost senseless by despair !--- 
What ample scope is there here for a 
romance of intense and fearful interest ' 
But these very capabilities for effect, 
render the whole character and story 
a subject of great difficulty and labour. 
Mr. Bulwer seems to have been aware 
of this, and in despair perhaps of giv- 
ing it the vraisemblance of reality, 
has taken certain liberties with facts 
and dates too well known to need re- 
petition. We are not now, however, to 
consider Mr. Bulwer’s novel in connec- 
tion with the story on which it is 
founded ; though we must be permitted 
to remark, that, had he paid a little 
more attention to the reported cause of 
Aram’s fatal crime, and made a jea- 
lousy of conjugal rites as his incentive, 
instead of the mere thievish propensity 
for the gold and jewels of his victim, 
the character might have been made of 
ten-fold interest, almost commanding 
our respect and admiration. | As it is, 
Eugene Aram is but the morbid sha- 
dow of a man, for whose crimes and 





when 





sorrows it is impossible to feel any 
compassion. Mr. Bulwer has not even 
made him interesting, as a novel hero, 
for his book learning ;---he moralises 
and apostrophises, but betrays no ori- 
ginality of conception. Only once, 
we found him striding alone 
across his midnight observatory, did 
we begin to hope for the developing of 
hischaracter,---butalas! the philosopher 
was soon lost in the lover! 

There is nothing striking about our 
first introduction to Aram ;---though 
the scene is a pretty one. Madeline 
and Ellinor, our two heroines, in their 
evening walk, finding theinselvesdogged 
by a mysterious and ill-looking person- 
age (afterwards discovered to be the 
villain Houseman) quicken their pace, 
resolving to make bold and seek shelter 
and protection in the house of the stu- 
dent ;---Madeline stumbles and sprains 
her ankle, and, still hesitating to make 
so unexpectedan intrusion, 1s supported 
to the porch-door and encouraged all 
the way by her affectionate sister. ‘The 
bell is rung,---the door is opened by 
Aram himself ;---and the picture may 
be easily imagined. Madeline has not 
been five seconds in the house before 
she feels a delightfulthrill, such as she 
had never experienced before, run 
through her heart, (Mr. Bulwer, by the 
by,is toofond of talking of his heroines’ 
‘thrills ;’---the softer feelings of our 
nature should be left to the imagina- 
tion, not boldly betrayed in type)--- 
Aram also appears to be touched ; he 
gazes upon her with intent interest, 
and when he offers to run to the squire’s 
for the old family carriage, Madeline 
takes especial care that he should he 
well armed. On the departure of the 
whole family, Aram is pressed to make 
himself sociable, and join the dinner 
table of Mr. Lester,---the touch of Ma- 
deline’s soft hand is still wpon his arm, 
her anxious and joyous eye meets his 
own, and he consents. From this mo- 
ment Aram has little else to do but 
play the lover---occasionally a slight 
touch of melancholy comes over hin, 
he sometimes requires a litle persua- 
sion to draw him from his silent se- 
clusion,---once or twice also his path is 
crossed by his former companion in 
guilt, but nothing is worked up to that 
pitch of continuous interest we had 
expected of him. Indeed, we may 








remark, that throughout the whole of 
the first two volumes Eugene Arai is 
by no means the most prominent cha- 
racter, 

He is made to talk a great deal 
upon all topics of morality, taste, and 
learning; and Mr. Bulwer, with a cer- 
tain elegance of mind on his own part, 
doubtless thought he was successfull 
uniting the wfile with the dulce, an 


artfully insinuating matter for re- 
flection whilst he only pretended to 


gratify the imagination. There can be 
no greater fault in novel writing than 
this; when people read a novel ora 
romance, they read it with but one 
particular view, they press straight for- 
ward to the end, and will not turn 
aside to hear * good counsel,’ though 
Solon himself were to rise from the 
dead to preach it unto them. If Mr. 
Bulwer would write a volume of essays, 
we have no doubt they would be read 
with interest and pleasure by those 
very people who will now call his reflee- 
tions * prosing ;’ he does great injustice, 
therefore, to his meditative talents thus 
to send them forth in the creeks and 
crannies of a romance. Did he ever 
hear of the Irishman’s adroitness in 
passing a bad sixpence between some 
half pence at a turnpike? A good six- 
pence might by accident find itself 
similarly situated, and analogous to 
this is the case with Mr. Bulwer’s 
essays. 

There is a great deal of truth in the 
following observation of Aram’s, who 
is accounting for his distaste for the 
gaze and admiration of public life. At 
first it strikes us in the melancholy, 
light Aram himself views it in; yet 
when we come to think upon it farther, 
is it not one of the greatest blessings in 
our moral nature that there should be 
such a variety of points on which our 
vanity, and ambition, and amusement 
may turn? What would the world be 
if every body aimed at being a Marl- 
borough, or a Nelson, or a Shakspeare, 
or a Garrick, or a Raffaelle! What 
fighting and struggling there would 
be to attain the one only point of 
glory and popularity! What a same- 
ness of desire, of anxiety, of occupe- 
tion, would pall upon the world!— 
what a set of melancholy men we 
should appear, each striving for the 
point of admiration, but nobody ad 
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mired when even he had attained that 

int! As itis, what a diversity of 
interest, of ambition,and glory, there 
is amongst us, and what good will it 
breeds! The poet admires the states- 
man, whilst the statesman reads his 
poetry with delight; the king views 
the royalty of the mimic stage with 
pleasure, and the stage hero envies the 
reality of royalty; Ducrow imitates 
Wellington, and rides half-a-dozen 
horses at once, and Wellington admires 
and applauds Ducrow. Chacque un a 
son gout; each man has the ambition 
of becoming first in his line, and the 
admiration he receives is greater and 
more worthy. in proportion as it springs 
from the better and more intellectual 
feelings of his admirer. But enough 
of this, or we shall be reminded of our 
own advice to Mr. Bulwer.---Proceed we 
to our extract :--- 

* When I was a boy I went once to 
a theatre. The tragedy of Hamlet was 
performed: a play full of the noblest 
thoughts, the subtlest morality that ex- 
ists on the stage. The audiense listen- 
ed with attention, with admiration, 
with applause. I said to myself when 
the curtain fell, ‘ It must be a glorious 
thing to obtain this empire over men’s 
intellects and emotions.’ But now an 
Italian mountebank appeared on the 
stage,---a man of extraordinary per- 
sonal strength and slight of hand. He 
performed a variety of juggling tricks, 
and distorted his body into a thousand 
surprising and unnatural postures. The 
audience weretransported beyond them- 
selves; if they had felt delight at Ham- 
let, they glowed with rapture at the 
mountebank : they had listened with 
attention to the lofty thought, but they 
were snatched from themselves by the 
marvel of the strange posture. ‘ E- 
nough,’ said I; ‘ I correct my former 
notion. Where is the glory of ruling 
men’s minds, and commanding their 
admiration, when a greater enthusiasm 
is excited by mere bodily agility than 
was kindled by the most wonderful 
emanations of a genius little less than 
divine?’ I have never forgotten the 
impression of that evening.’ 

e attentions of Aram, and the 
evident growing attachment of Made- 
line do not fail to rouse the jealousy of 
Walter Lester, the nephew of the 
squire, and the cousin of the two young 
ladies, who, with the impetuosity of 
youth, behaves in no very courteous 
manner to the Student; and, being up- 
braided for his ill conduct by his uncle 
and cousins, does not scruple openly to 
declare his aversion for him. ‘he fol- 
lowing scene on some such an occasion 
will introduce therivals to advantage :--- 

‘It was waxing towards eve---an 
hour especially lovely in the month ot 
June, and not without reason favoured 





by the angier. Walter sauntered across 
the rich and fragrant fields, and eame 
soon into a sheltered valley, through 
which the brooklet wound its shadowy 
way. Along the margin the grass 
sprung up long and matted, and pro- 
fuse with a thousand weeds and flowers 
---the children of the teeming June. 
Here the ivy-leaved bell-flower, and 
not far from it the common enchanter’s 
night-shade, the silver weed, and the 
water-aven ; and by the hedges that 
now and then neared the water, the 
guelder-rose, and the white briony, 
overrunning the thicket with its eme- 
rald leaves and luxuriant flowers. And 
here and there, silvering the bushes, 
the elder offered its snowy tribute to 
the summer. All the insect youth were 
abroad, with their bright wings and 
glancing motion; and from the lower 
depths of the bushes the blackbird 
darted across, or higher, unseen, the 
first cuckoo of the eve began its con- 
tinuous and mellow note. All this 
cheeriness and gloss of life, which en- 
amour us with the few bright days of 
the English summer, make the poetry 
in an angler’s life, and convert every 
idler at heart into a moralist, and not 
a gloomy one, for the time. 

‘ Softened by the quiet beauty and 
voluptuousness around him, Walter’s 
thoughts assumed a more gentle dye, 
and he broke out into the old lines : 
“Sweet day, so soft, sv calm, so bright, 

Ihe bridal of the earth and sky,’ &c. 
as he dipped his line into the current; 
and drew it across the shadowy hollows 
beneath the bank. The river-gods were 
not, however, in a favourable mood, and 
after waiting in vain for some time, in 
a spot in which he was usually success- 
ful, he proceeded slowly along the mar- 
gin of the brooklet, crushing the reeds 
at every step, into that fresh and deli- 
cious odour, which furnished Bacon 
with one of his most beautiful compa- 
risons. 

‘ He thought, as he proceeded, that 
beneath a tree that overhung the waters 
in the narrowest part of their channel, 
he heard a voice, and as he approached 
he recognised it as Aram’s; a curve in 
the stream brought him close by the 
spot, and he saw the Student half re- 
clined beneath the tree, and muttering, 
but at broken intervals, to himself. 

‘The words were so scattered, that 
Walter did not trace their clue; but in- 
voluntarily he stopped short, within a 
few feet of the soliloquist: and Aram, 
suddenly turning round, beheld him. 
A fierce and abrupt change broke over 


the scho'ar’s countenance; his cheek | 


grew now pale, now flushed; and his 
brows knit over his flashing and dark 
eyes with an intent anger, that was the 
more withering, from its contrast to the 
usual calmness of his features. Wal- 


ter drew back, but Aram, stalking di- 
rectly up to him, gazed into his face, 
as if he would read his very soul. 

‘* What! eaves-dropping ? said he, 
with a ghastly smile. ‘ You overheard 
me, did you? Well, well, what said I ? 
---what said [? Then pausing, and 
noting that Walter did not reply, he 
stamped his foot violently, and grind- 
ing his teeth, repeated in a smothered 
tone, ‘ Boy! what said I ?” 

‘* Mr. Aram,’ said Walter, ‘ you for- 
get yourself; I am not one to play the 
listener, more especially to the learned 
ravings of a man who can conceal no- 
thing I care to know. Accident brought 
me hither.’ 

‘* What! surely—surely I spoke a- 
loud, did I not >—did I not ?’ 

** You did, but so incoherently and 
indistinctly, that I did not profit by 
your indiscretion. 1 cannot plagiarise, 
[ assure you, from any scholastic de- 
signs you might have been giving vent 
to.’ 

‘ Aram looked on him for a moment, 
and then breathing heavily, turned a- 
way. 

** Pardon me,’ he said; ‘ I am a poor 
half-crazed man; much study has un- 
nerved me; I should never live but 
with my own thoughts; forgive me, Sir, 
[ pray you.’ 

‘ Touched by the sudden contrition 
of Aram’s manner, Walter forgot, not 
only his present displeasure, but his ge- 
neral dislike; he stretched forth his 
hand to the Student, and hastened to 
assure him of his ready forgiveness. 
Aram sighed deeply as he pressed the 
young man’s hand, and Walter saw, 
with surprise and emotion, that his eyes 
were filled with tears.’ 

The truth at length comes out that 
Walter loves Madeline, and, chagrined 
at the disappointment which his fond 
hopes are about to experience, he ob- 
tains permission from his uncle to leave 
the family roof and see the world. 
The following extract will introduce our 
readers to Corporal Bunting, a straight 
backed, laconic veteran, whose abrupt 
speeches, and continual exclamation of 
‘augh—waugh—bother,’ were intend- 
ed, no doubt, to be amusing, but fail, 
from being tedious and somewhat in- 
comprehensible :—the fishing scene is 
capital :— 

‘ When Walter left his uncle, he hur- 
ried, scarcely conscious of his steps, to- 
wards his favourite haunt by the water- 
side. From a child, he had singled out 
that scene as the witness of his early 
sorrows or boyish schemes; and still, the 
solitude of the place cherished the ha- 
| bit of his boyhood. 
‘Long had he, unknown to himself, 
‘nousished an attachment to his beauti- 
‘ful cousin; nor did he awaken to the 
‘secret of his heart, until, with an ago- 
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nising jealousy, he penetrated the se-| 


cret at her own. The reader has, doubt- 


| 


; 
} 
} 


less, already perceived that it was this | 


jealousy which at the first occasioned 


‘Walter’s dislike to Aram: the consola- | 


tion of that dislike was forbid him now. 


‘The gentleness and forbearance of 


the Student’s deportment had taken a- 
way all ground of offence ; and Walter 
had sufficient generosity toacknowledge 


sition the Corporal had set his heart ; 


: - ———_ 
‘a pretty river this, don’t mean to say 


and what was especially provoking, the | it is not ; but the river Lea for my mo- 


angler could see distinctly the dark 
outline of the intended victim, as it lay 


ney. You know the Lea?—not a morn. 
|ing’s walk from Lunnun. Mary Gib. 


aut the bottom,—like some well-regulated | son, my first sweetheart, lived by the 


bachelor, who eyes from afar the charms 

he has discreetly resolved to neglect. 
‘The Corporal waited till he could 

no longer blind himself to the displeas- 


ing fact, that the violet-fly was wholly 


his merits, while tortured by their ef-_ 


fect. Silently, till this day, he had 
gnawed his heart, and found for its de- 
spair no confidant and no comfort. The 
only wish that he cherished was a fe- 
verish and gloomy desire to leave the 


scene which witnessed the triumph of 


his rival. Every thing around had be- 
come hateful to his eyes, and a curse 
had lighted upon the face of Home. 
He thought now, with a bitter satisfac- 
tion, that his escape was at hand: in a 
few days he might be rid of the gall 
and the pang, which every moment of 
his stay at Grassdale inflicted upon 
him. The sweet voice of Madeline he 
should hear no more, subduing its sil- 
ver sound for his rival’s ear :—no more 
he should watch apart, and himself un- 
heeded, how timidly her glance roved 
in search of another, or how vividly her 
cheek flushed when the step of that 
happier one approached. Many miles 
would at least shut out this picture 
from his view ; and in absence, was it 
not possible that he might teach him- 
self to forget ? Thus meditating he ar- 
rived at the hanks of the little brooklet, 
and was awakened from his reverie by 
the sound of his own name. He started, 
and saw the old Corporal seated on the 
stump of a tree, and busily employed in 
fixing to his line the mimic likeness 
of what anglers, and, for aught we 
know, the rest of the world, call the 
* violet fly.’ 

** Ha! master,—at my day’s work, 
you see: fit for nothing else now. When 
a musket’s half worn out, schoolboys 
buy it—pop it at sparrows. I be like 
the musket: but never mind—have not 
seen the world for nothing. We get re- 
conciled to all things: that’s my way— 
laugh! Now, Sir, you shall watch me 
catch the finest trout you have seen 
this summer: know where he lies—un- 
der the bush yonder. Whi—sh! Sir, 
whi—sh !’ 

* The Corporal now gave his warrior 
soul up to the due guidance of the vio- 
let-fly: now he whipped it lightly on 
the wave; now he slid it coquettishly 
along the surface ; now it floated, like 
an unconscious beauty, carelessly with 
the tide; and now, like an artful prude, 
it affected to loiter by the way, or to 
steal into designing obscurity, under 
the shade of some overhanging bank. 
But none of these manceuvres captivat- 


ed the wary old troutZon whose acqui-§) ‘‘ Ah, Sir!’ said he, with a half sigh, 





ineflicacious ; he then drew up his line, 


and replaced the contemned beauty of 


the violet-fly, with the novel attractions 
of the yellow-dun. 

** Now, Sir! whispered he, lifting 
up his finger, and nodding sagaciously 
to Walter. Softly dropped the yellow- 
dun upon the water, and swiftly did it 
elide before the gaze of the latent 
trout; and now the trout seemed arous- 
ed from his apathy, behold he moved 
forward, balancing himself on his fins ; 
now he slowly ascended towards the 
surface; you might see all the speckles 
of his coat ;—the Corporal’s heart stood 
still—he is now at a convenient dis- 
tance from the yellow-dun ; lo, he sur- 
veys it steadfastly 5 he ponders, he see- 
saws himself to and fro. ‘The yellow- 
dun sails away in affected indifference, 


that indifference whets the appetite of 


the hesitating gazer, he darts forward ; 
he is opposite the yellow-dun—he pushes 
his nose against it with an eager rude- 
ness,—he—no, he does not bite, he re- 
coils, he gazes again with surprise and 
suspicion on the little charmer; he 
fades back slowly into the deeper wa- 
ter, and then suddenly turning his tail 
towards the disappointed bait, he makes 
off as fast as he can,—yonder,-—yonder, 
and disappears! No, that’s he leaping 
yonder from the wave; Jupiter! what 
a noble fellow! What leaps he at—a 
real fly—* Damn his eyes!’ growled 
the Corporal. 

*¢ You might have caught him with 
a minnow,’ said Walter, speaking for 
the first time. 

‘* Minnow!’ repeated the Corporal 
eruffly, ‘ ask your honour’s pardon. 
Minnow !—TI have fished with the yel- 
low-dun these twenty years, and never 
knew it fail before. Minnow !—baugh! 
But ask pardon; your honour is very 
welcome to fish with a minnow if you 
please it.’ 

‘¢ Thank you, Bunting. And pray 
what sport have you had to-day ” 

‘¢ Oh,—guod, good,’ quoth the Cor- 
poral, snatching up his basket and clo- 
sing the cover, lest the young Squire 
should pry into it. No man is more te- 
nacious of his secrets than your true 
angler. ‘ Sent the best home two hours 
ago; one weighed three pounds, on the 
faith of a man; indeed, [’m satisfied 
now ; time to give up ;’ and the Corpo- 
ral began to disjoint his rod, 


| bridge,---caught such a trout there by 

ithe by!---had beautiful eyes—black, 
round as a cherry— five feet eight with- 

'out shoes—might have listed in the 

| forty-second.’ 

| Who, Bunting! said Walter smil 

ing, ‘ the lady or the trout ?’’ 

In the course of the conversation 
which we have thus abruptly broken 
off, the corporal is engaged by Walter 
to accompany him, d la Sancho Panza, 
in his Quixotic tour; the details of 
which, and of their conversations by 
road occupy a very considerable por- 
tion of volumes I and 2. In the end 
this expedition leads to the discovery 
of the fate of Walter’s long-lost father, 
who proves to have been the victim of 
Aram’s crime; this discovery is made 
in the third volume, and the working 
up of the final scenes of the tragedy 
is admirably effective, and superior to 
any thing of the kind we have read for 
a long time. 

We cannot now enter into farther 
particulars than to state, that the gene- 
ral conduct of these volumes is agree- 
ably characteristic of Mr. Bulwer’s 
peculiar delicacy of touch; that the 
homely scenes at the Manor-house of 
Grassdale are charmingly natural, and 
that the two female characters espe- 
cially, with their amiable little naiveté, 
and affections, and bed-room confer- 
ences, are hit off with a truth and 
finish that only leave us to wonder 
where our author gathered his expe- 
rience. 

These volumes are worthy of atten- 
tive perusal, in which they will not 
fail to prove agreeable ;---whether they 
satisfy the cravings of ‘ romance-read- 
ers,’ we repeat again, is to us a prob- 
lem. We had something more to say 
about them,----but, behold !----other 
claimants are crowding upon us ! 





FREDERIC If. OF PRUSSIA. 


The Life of Frederic II. King of Prus- 
sia. By Lord Dover. 2 vols. Long- 
man and Co. 


We are something like Puff’s artil- 
lery-men in the Critic, ‘ Give usa good 
thing and we hardly know when to 
have done with it. We have been 
continuing the perusal of these two en- 
tertaining volumes with most uneritic- 
like avidity, conning on from page to 
page, and from the o of each page to 
the very bottom, and scoring out exe 
tract after extract, as if we had no- 
thing else to do but read and be 


amused, 
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We like Lord Dover's hook, because 
it is illustrative of a truly great and 
wonderful mau; because it is written 
in a simple and unpretending style, 
worthy of its subject; and because it 
is compiled with industry from a great 
variety of sources, and does not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge, sometimes with 
almost over-scrupulous exactness, the 
authorities to which it is indebted. 

Our former extracts concluded with 
the death and funeral of Frederic Wil- 
liam, the father and predecessor of the 
great Frederic; the remainder of the 
first volume brings us down to 1756, 
the period of the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War. Nearly the first 
half of the second volume being devot- 
ed to the details of that memorable 
epoch. 

‘The peace of Hubertsbourg, so 
called from having been concluded in 
the castle of that name, near Dresden, 
was signed on the 15th of February 
1763. Upon this occasion, Frederic 
wrote thus to his friend the Marquis 
WArgens:—* The best thing I have 
now to tell you of, my dear marquis, is 
the peace ; and it is right that the good 
citizens and the public should rejoice 
at it. For me, poor old man that I am, 
I return to a town where I know no- 
thing but the walls, where I find no 
longer any of my friends, where great 
and laborious duties await me, and 
where I shall soon lay my old hones in 
an asylum, which can neither be trou- 
bled by war, by calamities, nor by the 
wickedness of men.’ 

* By the peace of Huberisbourg it 
was agreed, that the King of Prussia 
should retain possession of Silesia, as 
well as of all other territories which be- 
longed to him before the war. ‘The 
Austrian court endeavoured to except 
from this agreement the fortress and 
county of Glatz; but the firmness of 
Frederic obliged them, at length, to re- 
linquish their pretensions to this terri- 
tory. The other powers were also put 
in possession of those countries which, 
previously to the war, belonged to them ; 
and all sides agreed to give upany claim 
to reparations or reimbursements, for 
what they had suffered or spent during 
the contest. 

‘In looking back to the course of the 
seven years’ war, one of the most re- 
markable circumstances observable in 
it is, the financial state of the King of 
Prussia; whose means of procuring re- 
sources of money, as compared with 
those of the other great powers of Eu- 
rope, were so extremely limited. While 
the Austrian finances were in a state of 
the greatest disorder, and the treasury 
empty, in spite of all the loans, and all 
the taxes, which it was found ‘possible 
to levy, having been had recourse to,— 
while the distress and the scarcity of 


money Was still greater in ~ France,— 


necessary for his various enter- 
prizes; and this, without having re- 
course to any loans, or having, during 
the course of the whole war, imposed 
any fresh taxes upon his own subjects. 
The coutributions drawn from Saxony, 
and the English subsidies, were, un- 
doubtedly, of great assistance to hiin ; 
but these resources, without that admi- 
rable management upon money mat- 
ters which he so eminently possessed, 
would have fallen far short of his wauts 


consider how much of his territories 
was devastated, 
pable of contributing in any way to 
the public treasury; and that it has 
also been calculated, that the seven 
years’ war cost the Prussian monarch 
114,000,000 livres, or about 4,560,0002. 
sterling. 

‘ The contemporary and native histo- 
rian of this war, who was himself an 
eye-witness of the miseries he describes, 
gives the following account of the state 


during this war, had been immense. 
Whole provinces ‘had been laid waste 3 
and even in those that were not, inter- 
nal commerce and industry were almost 
at an end; and this too, in spite of the 
vast sums which France, England, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden, had scattered over 
them, either through their armies, or 
by means of subsidies. These sums, it 
has been calewlated, amounted to 
500,000,000 crowns of the empire. A 
great part of Pomerania and Branden- 
burgh was changed into a desert. There 
were provinces “where hardly any men 
were to be found, and where the women 
were, therefore, obliged to guide the 
plough. In others, women were as 
much wanting as men. At every step 
appeared large tracts of uncultivated 
country ; 
Germany, on the banks of the Oder and 
the Wesel, presented only the arid and 
sterile appearance of the deserts of the 
Ohio and Oronooko. An officer has 
stated, that he had passed through 
seven villages i in the territory of Hesse, 
and had only met @ single person, 2 


curate.’ 
‘Such were some of the bitter fruits 


ambition and vengeance, was begun, 
by the sovereigns who waged it, with a 
recklessness of consequences, and an 
indifference respecting the lives and 
property of their subjects, worthy of the 
most cruel ages of barbarisin. ‘The 
struggle was protracted as long as the 
means of warfare remained to the bel- 
ligerents; and when total exhaustion 
obliged them to conclude it, it was 





‘found that no sovereign had gained Or 


, 


and the most fertile plains of 


of a war, which, caused by feelings of 


} 


and necessities; especially when we | 


lost by it, save the enormous loss in 


Frederic never appeared to want the | blood and treasure, which had equally 
| funds 


fallen on all. The vast alliance, which 
had been formed at the beginning of 
the war against the sovereign of Prus- 
sia, remained, however, with the shame 
of having heen unable to vanquish a 
foe so inferior to them in strength and 
power; while the success of Frederic, 
in resisting their vindictive attacks, has 
gained for hima reputation for wisdom, 
valour, and constancy, such as, consid- 
ering all the circumstances of the case, 
it may fairly be said, no other hero, of 
either ancient or modern times, has ever 


acquired,’ 


and rendered inca- | 


Peace being thus restored, Frederic 
assiduously set himself to work to re- 
pair, as far as possible, the ravages of 


| war, and conciliate the good will of his 


| His literary 


of his country at this period :—* The | 
sufferings of a great part of Germany, | 


| 
| 
I 
F 
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| Philosophe de Sans Souci.’ 


subjects ; gaining the affections of the 
Silesians,rewarding his victorious troops, 
and restoring the national coinage. 
Great as he was in warfare, in peaceful 
employments he was scarcely inferior ; 
acquirements are thus 
mentioned :--- 

‘ Having, in the preceding pages, 
given an account of the visits to Berlin 
of D’Alembert and Helvetius, it may 
not be inappropriate here, to allude 
shortly to the King of Prussia’s literary 
pursuits at this period of his life. His 

Memoirs of the House of Branden- 
burgh’ had been written and? published 
in the year 1746. It was also about 
| the same time that he wrote his poem 
upon * The Art of War’, (L’Art de la 
Guerre,) which is incontestably his best 
poetical work. ‘ The Art of War’ con- 
tains many fine lines, and some striking 
passages; but it does not possess that 
degree of excellence throughout, which 
is necessary to enste permanent popu- 
larity to a long poem, uvon the charac- 
ters of gener ails and the .ietails of mili- 
tary tactics. ‘Those who read it, gene- 
rally do so more from curiosity to see 
what has been written by so celebrated 
a sovereign as the author, than from the 
reputed merits of the work itself. 

‘ Puring the same part of his life 
were written all the lesser pieces of 
poetry, consisting principally of odes 
and epistles, as well as other smaller 
works of the King of Prussia, which 
were published at Kerlin in 1760, 
under the title of ‘ Gouvres melées du 
Surrept- 
tious editions of sume of these poems 
had already appeared in Holland, at 
Lyons, on | in other places ; and it was 
partly in order to correct the errors 
which had crept into these, and partly 
to exclude various passages, which 
might be displeasing to the sovereigns 
of £: urope and their ministers, that Fre- 
deric consented to the publication of 
them in a collected and authentic 


form. 
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‘As has been before mentioned, no 
sooner was the peace of Hubertsbourg 
concluded, than Frederic began his 
‘History of the Seven Years’ War ;’ 
which was in some degree a continua- 
tion of his former historical work, re- 
lating to the two wars of Silesia, which 
he had entitled ‘ Histoire de mon 
Temps.’ When this was completed, 


he commenced the work, which is enti- | 


tled ‘ Memoires depuis la Paix de Hu- 
bertsbourg, 1763, jusqu’a la fin du Par- 


tage de la Pologne, 1775 3 and this was | 


followed by his ‘ History of the War of | ’ 
nulled them, writing with his own hand 


Bohemia in 1778, which was written 
towards the end of his life, and which 
concluded the series of his historical 
works, relating to his ovn career, and 
to the state of Europe during his reign. 

‘ These volumes offer much to inte- 
rest and to instruct the lovers of the 
history of modern Europe, and the ad- 
mirers of the herv who wrote them; but 
they are, perhaps, none of them equal 
in merit, either of composition or of 
amusement, to the earliest of the histo- 
nies written by Frederic, namely, his 
‘Memoirs of the House of Branden- 
burgh.” The style of this latter work 
is terse and concise ; whereas in all the 


by means of the establishment of 
censors or licensers, without whose im- 
primatur uo work was to be pub- 
lished. But, though the form of re- 
straining the freedom of publishing 
was adopted by Frederic, in no country 
was the press really more free, than in 
the Prussian territories. He was in the 
habit of frequently exempting publish- 


ers entirely from the power of the li- | 
attack some of the most conspicuous 


censers ; and whenever cases were re- 
ferred to him, to confirm penalties 
which had been incurred by unlicensed 
publications, he almost invariably an- 


‘have thought 


still more ticklish, dis- 


cussed here with as little ceremony, as 


‘at a London coffee-house. 


The same 


‘freedom appears in the booksellers’ 


| 


shops, where literary productions of all 


| kinds are sold openly. The pamphlet 
lately published on the division of Po- 


land, wherein the king is very roughly 


treated, is to he had without difficulty, 


at the bottom of the statement, ‘ Mv | 


intention is, that the press should he 
frec.’ So little, also, was he solicitous 
to prevent the appearance of libels 
against himself or his government, 
that, upon one occasion, lie actually 


encouraged the publication of a work 


of this kind. 


A publisher in a foreign 
town had sent him a manuscript copy 
of a libel against himself, hoping to 


obtain money from the king for its sup- 


pression. So far, however, was Frederic 
from complying with his intentions, that 
he sent for one of his Berlin publishers, 


and gave the manuscript to him, saying, 
‘Tadvise vou to publish this; you will 


others, the infinite details of snilitary | 


movements and civil negociations, of 
which at present the result is almost 
all that is important, are spun out to 
such length, that the interest of the 
narrative is overwhelmed by them. A 
wish, also, to be fair even to his ene- 
mies, a merit which is indeed most re- 
markable throughout these volumes, 


make a good thing of it! 
‘The real history of the establish- 


as well as other performances which 


characters with all the bitterness of sa- 
tire. A government, supported by an 
army of 180,000 men, may safely dis- 
regard the criticisms of a few specula- 
tive politicians, and the pen of the sa- 
tirist. While his majesty retains the 
power of disposing of the lives and pro 
perties of his subjects, as his isles 


‘shall direct, he allows them the most 


perfect freedom to amuse themselves 
with as many remarks or jokes on his 
conduct as they please.’ 

Interesting sketch of his occupations 
during the latter part of his life (1779, 


I NXe.): 


spite of the increasing infirmities 


ment of censors in the Prussian domi- | 
nions, and of the ordinances inflicting 
penalties upon the publishers of libels 


which occasionally appeared, was the 


‘fear which Frederic had, lest other go- 


has led the King of Prussia into too | 


general a habit of praising those he 
mentions ; a fault, which certainly was 
not one of his general character. 

‘In the maturer period of his life, 
which we are now treating of, Frederic 


within his jurisdiction. 
indeed, after some representations of 


vernments should seek to quaryvel with 
him, for satires upon them published 
[t was always, 


this kind had been made to his govern- 


nent, (and they were not unfrequent 


composed dissertationsand essays on va- | 


rious subjects, as well as eulogies, which 
were called for by the deaths of friends 
and relations. All of these he was ac- 
customed to have read at the meetings 
of his Academy; and Thiebault’ was 
generally the person who was selected, 
first to correct, and afterwards to read 
them. 

‘Nor was the study of poetry forgot- 
ten. The love of writing verses was 
his earliest passion, and did not leave 
him, until he descended into the tomb. 
As he expressed himself, when speaking 
upon the subject: ‘ For me, making 
verses is my greatest pleasure; it is a 
real enjoyinent, and a perfect and de- 
lightful relaxation: other studies, in 
comparison of this one, are only la- 
bours.’ 

His conduct 
press :--- 

‘About this period, (1771-2) or a 
little later, ~aalt se0 restricted the li- 
berty of the press in his dominions, 


with respect to the 


published. 


towards the end of his reign, especially 
fro the Empress Catherine, who was 
very sensitive upon these matters,) that 
fresh ordinances upon the subject were 
But the real and only ob- 


ject of Frederic was, by these threats 


of punishment, to compel the publishers 
wand venders of such books to use some 
caution and secrecy in the sale of them. 


In this, he was for the most part suc- 
cessful, 


‘So great, indeed, was the political 
freedom, not only of the press, but also 
of conversation, at Berlin, that it some- 
times caused much astonishment in tra- 
vellers of other nations, who, before they 
arrived in the Prussian dominions, were 


only impressed with the arbitrary na- 
ture of the form of govermment there. 


‘ Nothing surprised me more,’ observes 
a well-known English traveller, 
I first came to Berlin, than the freedom 
with which the people spoke of the 
measures of government, and of the con- 
duct of the king. I bave heard politt- 


cal topics, and others, which 1 should ° men. 


‘when | 











| 
| 
' 


‘The King of Prussia continued to 
perform the duties of his station, in 
of 
age, with as great an exactness as in 
the earlier part of his reign. 

‘ He still rose at four in the morning 
in summer, and at five in winter; and 
dispatched the business of the state in 
the same methodical and expeditious 
manner, which has been described in a 
former part of this work. But after 
this was done, he allowed himself more 
relaxation and amusement than had 
been the case before the seven years’ 
war. Thus, his dinner, and the con- 
versation which succeeded it, became 
ereatly lengthened. We have seen that 
the Prince de Ligne talks of it as last- 
ing five hours. His suppers were omit- 
ted; which enabled him to go to bed 
earlier, and give himself more rest. 
He also gave more time to his walks 
and rides, and the imspection of his 
gardens and his buildings. ‘The pa- 
rade, where his guards were exercised, 
he attended now only three times a- 
week, instead of every day. 

‘ The sight of this eminent man, oc. 
cupying himself with exercising simall 
ie of men, with all the ardour of 
a young officer, sometimes astonished 
strangers. Dy. Moore thus relates his 
surprise at witnessing such a scene :— 
‘A few days ago I happened to take a 
very early walk, about a mile from the 
town (Potsdam), and seeing some sol- 
diers under arms in a field, at a smal] 
distance from the road, | went towards 
them. An officer on horseback, whom 
I took to be the major, for he gave the 
word of command, was uncommonly 
active, and often rode among tlre ranks, 
to reprimand or instruct the common 
When I came nearer, I was 
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much surprised to find that this was 
the king himself. He had his sword 
drawn, and continued to exercise the 
corps for an hour after. He made 
them wheel, march, form the square, 
and fire by divisions and in platoons, 
observing all their motions with infinite 
attention; and, on account of some 
blunder, put two officers of the Prince 
of Prussia’s regiment in arrest. In 
short, he seemed to exert himself with 
all the spirit of a young oflicer, eager 
to attract the notice of his general by 
uncommon alertness.’ The same au- 
thor expresses astonishment that Fred- 
eric, who had so lately come from the 
command of vast armies, could conde- 
scend to take so much pains with a 
handful of men. But it was one of the 
remarkable characteristics of Frederic, 
that, though his mind seemed naturally 
formed for great enterprizes and com- 
binations, it was equally fitted for en- 
tering into minute details, and petty 
and methodical labours. 

‘ Literature, as usual, continued to 
occupy the leisure moments of Frede- 
ric; and his evening concerts, though 
no longer, since he had lost a good 
many of his teeth, and therefore played 
with less facility on the flute, of daily 
occurrence, were not unfrequent. In 
those he generally performed a_part 
himself, upon his favourite instrument; 
though quite at the end of his life, he 
left off playing the flute altogether. 
His execution is thus described by a 
musical traveller :—‘ His majesty’s em- 
bouchure was clear and even, his finger 
brilliant, and his taste pure and simple. 
I was much pleased, and even surprised 
with the neatness of his execution in 
the allegros, as well as by his expression 
and feeling in the adagio : in short, his 
performance surpassed, in many parti- 
culars, any thing I had ever heard 
among dilletanti, or even professors. 
His majesty played three long and dif- 
ficult concertos successively, and all 
with equal perfection. The evening 
concluded with a conversation in his 
own room, with one of his most familiar 
attendants, who sometimes also read to 
him, till he went to sleep.’ 

‘ Frederic’s attachment to his dogs, 
which had been one of his earliest pas- 
sions, continued unabated to the end of 
his life. The breed which he preferred 
was that of the Italian greyhound, of 
which he had always five or six in the 
toom with him. Zimmerman describes 
them as placed on blue-satin chairs and 
couches, near the king’s arm-chair; and 
says, that when Frederic, during his 
last illness, used to sit on his terrace at 
Sans Souci, in order to enjoy the sun, 
a chair was always placed by his side, 
which was occupied by one of his dogs. 
He fed them himself, took the greatest 


jure the furniture. 





Possible care of them when they were: 


sick, and, when they died, buried them | unbeliever. 


in the gardens at Sans Souci. The 
traveller may still see their tombs (flat 
stones, with the names of the dogs in- 
terred beneath engraved upon them,) at 
each end of the terrace at Sans Souci, 
in front of the palace. The king was 
accustomed to pass his leisure moments 
in playing with them; and the room 
where he sat was strewed with leather 
balls, with which they amused them- 
selves. As they were all much indulg- 
ed, though there was always one espe- 
cial favourite, they used to tear the da- 
mask covers of the chairs in the king’s 
apartment, and gnaw and otherwise in- 
This he permitted 
without rebuke, and used only to say, 
‘ My dogs destroy my chairs; but how 
can [ help it? And if I was to have 
them mended to-day, they would be 
torn again to-morrow ; so I suppose I 
must bear with the inconvenience.---- 
After all, a Marquise de Pompadour 
would cost me a great deal more, and 
would neither be as attached nor as 
faithful ! 

‘ The most celebrated of the dogs of 
Frederic were Biche and Alemena. 
Biche made the campaign of 1745 with 
him; and was with him when, one 
day, having advanced to reconnoitre 
the position of the enemy’s troops, he 
was pursued by a party of Austrian 
hussars. He hid himself under a 
bridge, with Biche wrapped in the 
breast of his coat. The dog, though 
generally of a noisy and barking dis- 
position, seemed aware of its master’s 
danger, and remained quiet and hardly 
breathing, till the Austrians had pass- 
ed over the bridge, and were at a dis- 
tance. At the battle of Soor, Biche was 
taken with the king’s baggage, but was 
restored to her master. General Roth- 
enbourg, who brought her, upon her 
return, into the king’s room, found the 
monarch so entirely occupied in writ- 
ing, that he did not look up when his 
favourite entered. The dog immediate- 
ly jumped upon the table, and put her 
two front paws on the king’s neck, 
who was moved to tears at this proof 
of her affection. Alemena was a fa- 
vourite ereyhound belonging to the 
King of Prussia, to which he was so 
much attached, that, at its death, for a 
day or two, he abandoned himself to 
his grief; and it was long before he 
would allow the corpse of the dog, al- 
though it had become putrid, to be 
taken from his apartment and buried.’ 

His behaviour during his last illness 
forms a singular contrast to his usual 
sensible and manly conduct ; he was a 
great glutton, and pertinaciously re- 
fused the remedies and diet prescribed 
by his physicians; he continued his 
daily routine of business and study to 
the last, and died as he had lived, an 


In other respects, how- 
ever, his conduct was exemplary; and 
when, a few days before his demise, he 
received an anonymous letter entreat- 
ing him to open his eyes to the blessed 
truths of revelation, he only remarked, 
‘ Let this be answered civilly ; the in- 


| tention of the writer is good P 
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THE ROBBER. 


The Robber. By the Author of Chart- 
ley, the Fatalist. 3vols. Bull. 


Tuisisaromance of great power and 
ability, which our space will only allow 
us briefly to notice. Some idea of the 
time, place, and circumstance of the 
story may be gathered from the opening 
of the first chapter, which we quote. 
The author’s style is pleasant, flowing, 
and intelligent, with an occasional 
dash of sentiment of a superior quality. 
The characters are varied and ably 
drawn, and the plot well stored with 
love, treason, and mystery, soldiers, in- 
quisitors, and venerable castles, mixed 
up with a quantum suf. of lighter ware. 

‘ Soon after the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth resigned his power into the hands 
of his son Philip the Second, King of 
Spain, the latter sovereign appointed 
Margaret, Duchess of Parma and Plai- 
sance, to the government of Flanders, 
a country in which, according to Strada 
‘the Jesuit (an historian of those times), 
'* Mars has placed his throne and the 
seat of his empire.’ From thence the 
belligerent god is quaintly said to make 
occasional excursions merely into other 
countries, distributing wars among them 
en passant 3 but ever to return home to 
| his favourite Low Countries, or Nether- 
lands, for the full enjoyment of his too 
celebrated propensities. Certain it is, 
that no spot in Europe has been the 
arena of so many scenes of long pro- 
tracted strife, from the revolt, and long 
and doubtful war consequent upon it, 
against the Romans, in the reigus of 
Tiberius and Vespasian, to the recent 
furious encounters between the Belgians 
‘and the Dutch. 
| At the time our narrative commences, 
| however, there was no open war in the 
land, though feuds were multiplying, 
and parties were increasing tin numbers, 
boldness, and inveteracy. A deadly ha- 
tred was that with which the people 
viewed the Spanish troops syet remain- 
ing in the country. There was a rumour, 
likewise, that the Inquisition was about 
to be established ; and, as the doctrines 
of Luther and Calvin had been embrac- 
ed, and openly avowed by a considerable 
number of individuals of all ranks in 
society, the mere name of that tribunal 
was calculated to excite alarm. There 
were other and more fintricate causes for 
discontent, which soon after led to a 
long and bloody war, the progress of 
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which is inscribed on the pages of his- 
tory, and forms no part of our present 
ck. which is merely to relate a simple 
tale, noticing historical events briefly, 
and merely when necessary in our 
course, 

‘ The castle or fortress of St. Antoine, 





called by the country people Fort San- 
ton, stood upon the summit of a rocky | 
elevation on the banks of the river 
Meuse, not many leagues distant from | 
the city of Liege. There are few rivers 
which can compete with the Meuse in 
the picturesque and romantic beauty | 
of its course ; and there are few parts of 
the Meuse’s banks which may bear a 
comparison with the immediate vicinity 
of Fort Santon, for wildness of scenery 


and boldness of outline. The _ 
dicular or beetling rocks are fantasti- 


cally tangled with a profusion of ivy, 
while the less precipitous hills are cloth- 
ed to their summits with pine and other 
hardy trees, which form a part of the 
well-known forest of Ardennes. 
‘Gerard Laret, or Van Laret, as he 
had Jatterly thought fit to style him- 
self, was the possessor of the chateau ; 
but by what tenure he held it, was a 
mystery toall,save,as people said, to the 
Prince Bishop of Liege, who was not 
likely to be interrogated on the subject. 
All that was known was, that the for- 
mer proprietor went away into ‘ foreign 





parts,” and had been missing about 


‘ 7 } ° 
seven years, when Gerard Van Laret | alive or dead, was to come to know of 
made his appearance one morning, with | it---’ 


about a score of armed followers ; and 


beautifully, two faets which no one 
would have guessed from her usual 
tones. Supported, or rather carried, 
between two of the intruders, the poor 
body was literally brought into the 
presence of their master, all in a bundle, 
and deposited upon a bench, having 
apparently lost, for a time, the use of 
her limbs; not, as she afterwards said, 
through fear, but in consequence of 
kneeling too long. As her tongue was 
the most necessary member under ex- 
isting circumstances, it was, very for- 
tunately, the first to recover its wonted 
faculties; and she answered divers 
questions put to her by the new comer 
very pertinently, and others, as he 
thought, very impertinently. But he 
seemed unwilling to take notice of the 
latter; upon which Mrs. Bhlum waxed 
bolder, and infused a spice more pert- 
ness into each succeeding reply, until 
Monsieur Van Laret told her that she 
seemed to forget whom she was talking 
to. 

‘* That’s impossible! she exclaimed ; 
‘for I never knew ; but | should like to 
know, for | don’t see what business any 
body has to come into another person’s 
castle, and terrify a body all sorts of 
ways, and particularly a lone woman, | 
not I, as | was ail the blessed nigut, | 
with a hul/ubaloo; 1 should like to know 
why ?---[ a’nt sure if my poor dear | 
master, rest his soul! whether he be | 





- ; 
‘Take her away! cried Laret; and | 


without saying with your leaveorbyyour | for the first time a fierce scow] passed | 


leave, sat himself down in the master’s 
seat in the great hall, where his men 
followed, as soon as they had provided 
for the entertainment of their horses. 
They were bluff, sturdy-looking fellows, 
and each brought in with him a small 
cask of wine, or spirits, and a basket 
containing something more substantial; 


' 
} 


and so it happened on that night that | 
there was more noise in the castle than | 
had been heard for the whole seven | 


years preceding. The next morning, 
owever, somewhat like order was re- 


over his countenance. ‘ Away with 
her; and immediately the old woman | 
was caught up and carried off in the 
same style as she had been brought in; | 
but her bearers, instead of taking her | 
back to the scene of her devotions, put | 
her down in the kitchen, by the side of | 
a blazing fire, about which several men 
were chugaged in preparing a substan- | 
tial meal. The warmth of the flame | 
comforted her old bones, and the exha- | 


lations around were tantalising beyond | 


stored, and the new master commanded | 


that strict search should be made _ for 
the old housekeeper, who was at length 
found, muttering her prayers in an ora- 
tory, formed in the massy wall of a half 


hid herself, for fear of, as she said, she 
did’nt know what. 


‘ Gertrude Bhlum was a little shri- | 


velled old woman, with one eye, and 
about half a dozen teeth, the Jatter so 
scattered about her mouth as to be 
neither useful nor ornamental. Indeed 
it is a question whether they were not 
the cause of certain peculiarities in her | 
mode of speaking, inasmuch as she was | 
frequently wont to aver that she once | 


measure, to one who had lived for seven | 
years on board wages, the payment of | 
which even was uncertain. ‘Therefore | 


she looked upon the fire complacently, 
reflecting, that although the wood be- 


| longed to her old master, it was an ar- 
ruined tower, whither she had fled and | 
} 


of Ardennes; andshe inhaled the fumes 
with a clear conscience, as proceeding 
from viands which cost him nothing. 
So after ruminating awhile on her sin- 
gular condition, and the impossibility 
of turning so inany men out of the 
castle by the prowess of her single arm, 
she resolved to temporise and enact the 
amiable, having hereye, mayhap, dwell- 
ing upon the loaves and fishes, which 
were scattered around in all directions. 


! 
! 
ticle which cost very little in the forest 


partment were accepted with right 


good will; and the immediate conse- 
ay was, the presentation of a 
dram, by a swaggering bully, who 
swore it would make her feel quite 
young again. Whether it had that 
effect, or that the novelty of bustle and 
plenty excited her, she moved about 
with uncommon alacrity, and it was 
a strange sight to behold hertaking the 
command of half a dozen men, and 
threading her way between them in 
all the mystery and dignity of pots, 
kettles, and pans.’ 





SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


An Outline of English History, narrat. 
ing, ina methodical form, the Princt- 
pal events of each Keign; and inter- 
spersed with a vartely of instructive 
and pleasnig informatwn relative to 
the Manners, Customs, Arts, Dresses, 
&c. By Henry Ince. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 


Tuts is an attempt to render the 
study of history easy and familiar to 
the junior branches of the community 5 
a laudable task, and one which, Mr 
Ince thinks, has been long called for. 

‘A very superficial acquaintance,’ 
he says, ‘ with a few scattered events, 
forms the total of English History, 
usually acquired at schools: and—why 
is this? —Do the actions of our ances- 
tors present nothing to captivate the 
heart or arrest the attention ? peruse the 
‘ historic page:’—the magnanimity of 
i. Russell,----the achievements of a 
Mar\lborough,---the daring of a Nelson, 
must give the answer. Happily thus 
the fault lies not in the dryness of our 
Annals, but in the books professedly 
written for the Use or Scuoots. To 
point out their faults would be an un- 
thankful office : the compiler prefers 
making a few remarks on the manner 
in which the present work may be ad- 
vaniageously employed.’ 

Mr. Ince then details his plan, which 
is briefly thus: To learn, in the first 
place, a mere outline of dates and prin- 
cipal epochs, which afterwards to fill 
ap and complete, by repeated reference 
to Maps, Charts, Gazetteers, and Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries; this followed 
up by viva voce examinations and ex- 
planations; all tending to keep the 
subject alive and fresh in the mind of 
the scholar. 

We are much pleased with this little 
book, and can recommend it as indus- 
triously compiled, and likely to prove 
useful. We will now make one or 
two miscellaneous extracts from 
Histvrical Memoranda, connected with 

the Anglo-Saxons. 

‘In deciding causes, where the 
crime was not clearly proved, or when 


a very fine voice, and could sing ' Her offers of service in the culinary de-' the evidence was not sufficient either 
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to condemn or acquit, they depended 


upon a kind of trial called ordeal, which 
was considered an appeal to Heaven. 
The accused was compelled either to 
walk barefooted and blindfolded over a 
number of red-hot ploughshares, placed 
at stated distances, to take a red-hot 
_. of iron in his naked hand, thrust 
is bare arm intoa vessel of boiling 
water, or be thrown into a river with 
his hands and feet tied together. If, 
in any of these cases, he escaped un- 
hurt, he was considered innocent; but 
if not, he was deemed guilty, and led 
to iminediate punishment. Trial by 
single combat was frequently resorted 
to, and continued in practice for many 
centuries.’ 
Conneceted with the Norman Dynasty. 

* Malcolm, king of Scotland, having 
vainly sought a redress of grievances 
from William the Second of England, 
besieged Alnwick castle. When the 
governor, the earl of Northumberland, 
was delivering up the keys on the point 
of a spear, he pierced the Scottish king 
through the eye, and killed him on the 
spot. For this exploit the governor re- 
ceived the sur-name of Pierceye, now 
changed to Percy.’ 

‘The death of William Rufus has 
been stated according to the generally 
received opinion, but the circumstances 
respecting it seem to be involved in 

reat 1 A modern historian, 

octor Lingard, plausibly argues the 
utter impossibility of this king’s death 
being accidental ; and, on examining 
the subject, the story seems to confute 
itself. Hume says, that ‘ Tyrrel, with- 
out informing any one of the accident, 
put —_— to his horse, hastened to the 
sea shore, embarked for France, and 
toined the crusades.’ This implies, 
that when the accident happened, the 
Ring and Tyrrel were alone: it is sin- 
gular, therefore, that though they were 
a one at the time of the alleged homi- 
vide, we should have so minute an ac- 
eount of it. Who furnished this? No 
one but Tyrel himself could: but he 
always denied the charge after his re- 
turn from Palestine ; and even when he 
had nothing to hope or fear, deposed 
upon oath before Segur, the abbot of 
St Denis, that he never saw the kin 
on the day of his death, nor ple. 
that part of the forest in which he fell. 
Who then first charged Tyrrel with the 
accident so circumstantially related— 
that Tyrrel’s arrow accidentally glanc- 
ing from a tree, struck the king in the 
breast, and instantly caused his death ? 
From all the circumstances of the event, 
it is probable that Rufus fell the victim 
of some well-planned conspiracy, for 
all ranks were dissatisfied with his go- 
vernment. The place was particularly 
favourable for the plan. ‘That the 


king should be slain in that forest 








which had been formed with so much 
oppression and cruelty, would carry the 
rage of divine judgment. Rich- 
ard his brother, and Richard his ne- 
phew, (natural son of duke Robert,) 
also died in the New Forest.’ 

Kieign of Henry VIII :—Memorable 

Events. 

*Simnel and Perkin’s insurrections 
quelled; the former pretender is em- 
ployed as a turnspit in the king’s kit- 
chen, and the latter hanged at Tyburn. 
The earl of Warwick, in whom rested 
the true succession, as being the son of 
the duke of Clarence, is kept as a pri- 
soner in the Tower, and at length be- 
headed. The king, by means of Epsom 
and Dudley, extorts vast sums of money 
from his subjects. On the day of the 
coronation are established the yeomen 
of the guard. In addition to guarding 
the king’s person, they acted as waiters: 
and from their attending to the duties 
of the buffette, or royal sideboard, they 
obtained the name of buffetiers, corrup- 
ted into beef-eaters. Cape of Good 
Hope, and the East Indies first disco- 
vered by Vasco de Gama: maps and sea 
charts brought into England. Revival 
of classical learning. America disco- 
vered by Christopher Colon, Latinized 
Columbus; and the northern part of that 
continent by Sebastian Cabot. Shillings 
first coined. Henry the Seventh’s cha- 
pel, Westminster, erected. The Great 
Harry built: it consisted of two decks, 
was of one thousand tons burden, and 
cost fourteen thousand pounds. This 
was the commencement of the navy ; 
for when the king wanted a fleet, he 
was obliged to hire ships of the mer- 
chants., 

Connected with the Stuart Dynasty. 

‘ To describe the progress of dress in 
England would require a volume. It 
is a curious fact, that as Henry the 
Eighth increased in size, the clothes of 
his courtiers were often stuffed to make 
them resemble him. The custom ap- 
pears to have descended even to do- 
mestics, and is still partly commemo- 
rated in the habits of the Yeomen of 
the Guard. 
hooped petticoats, were brought from 
Spain, under queen Mary; and Phi- 
lip, her husband, introduced, in mea- 
sure, the Spanish dress, which un. 
der James the First was much in 
vogue. It was chiefly of black, and 
consisted of a rapier or sword, a hat 
having a lofty conical crown, a band of 
silk, frequently decorated with jewels, 
and jack boots turned down at the top. 

With Elizabeth, it should be re- 


marked, that ruffs of plaited linen | 


round the neck and wrists were much 
worn. Until the invention of starch, 
they were supported out by pieces of 
ivory; but about this period the art of 
starching was brought from Flanders: 


The farthingale, or large | 





and in 1564, the wife of Guillim Boe- 
nen starched for the whole court. The 
beards were then trimmed to a point, 
hanging down at the division of the 
ruff. In the time of Charles the First, 
the hair was worn longer; and the 
mouth was in the centre of a triangle, 
formed by the moustachios and pointed 
beard. The large peruke, introduced 
by Charles the Second, was continued 
under William the Third: it was worn 
very long, rested on the shoulders, and 
formed a most important feature of 
dress.’ 





CRIBBAGE. 


The Game of Cribbage, its Principles, 
Attractions, and Vanities, &c. By 
G. Dee. Second Edition. Effing- 
ham Wilson. 


Quite a scientific treatise about a 
game of cards, on the nature and de- 
lights of which Mr. Dee thus happily 
expatiates :--- 

** Cribbage,’ says the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘is a game at cards, to 
be learnt only by practice.” In the 
Pantalogia we find it described as ‘a 
game at cards, differing from all others 
by its immense variety of chances, and 
generally reckoned useful to instruct 
young people in the science of calcu- 
lation.’ These are very indefinite de- 
scriptions. It is the Author’s wish to 
give a clear and concise view of the 
game, to establish its claim to cultiva- 
tion as a mental pastime, and to obtain 
for it that elevated rank in English 
amusements which it justly deserves ; 
for it has charms for the thoughtful, 
the cheerful, the enterprising, and the 
intelligent ; besides its utility to the 
young, the aged find in it a fertile 
source of pleasure; it is an exercise 
for the temper; and it is not the least 
of its merits, that its intricacies, varia- 
tions, and beauties, are best esteemed, 
and most quickly discovered, by persons 
of clear judgment and vivid imagina- 
tion. 

‘Games of all kinds are character- 
ised, in a great or lesser degree, by 
chance or uncertainty; some depend 
almost entirely on skill,---such as chess 
or drafts ; others upon bodily strength, 
activity, skill, and chance combined,--- 
as cricket or rackets; but in all the 
inind forgets its wearing cares, is agree- 
ably relieved, exercised, or gratified, 
and any game forms an adventure in 
which the result is looked for with in- 
terest. Where gambling is avoided, 
(that is to say, where no stakes are 
betted of consequence enough to affect 
the loser’s comfort), play will in general 
produce the pleasures of triumph to the 
winner; while the loser---the vanquished 
---will feel] but momentary disappoint- 
ment; and he will look forward to new 
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trials of skill and fortune, with a pleas- 
ing anticipation which hope never fails 
to inspire. Friendly games, conse- 
quently, exciting us to the enjoyment 
of leisure hours, promote cheerfulness 
and vivacity, and assist in keeping up 
that agreeable round of variety, so es- 
sential to the comfort and happiness of 
mankind. 

‘The game immediately under con- 
sideration though a mental game, de- 
pending much upon skill, is also, ina 
great measure, ruled by chance, and 
may in some degree be regarded as em- 
blematical of the chances of life, in 
which a prudent and skilful man thinks 
of what will be the consequence of his 
thoughts and actions, does his best, 
leaves the result to fate, rejoices at good 
fortune, and bears his losses with a 
—— that demonstrates too much 
good sense to alloy the pleasure of others. 

‘Some men are said to be ‘ lucky’ at 
cards, they should, more properly, be 
called ‘skilful:’ for although a very 
unskilful player at cribbage, may, 
through fortunate cards, beat a very 
good one, still those who depend upon 
luck only should not play at this game ; 
the best player will, ‘ in the long run,’ 
be the gainer.’ 

Mr. Dee deserves praise and thanks 
for his ingenious calculations, which 
we calculate will be pretty considera- 
bly put to the test at the present season 
of the year. | 








THE POWER OF RUSSIA. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 


(From a beautiful and striking Poem in 





the Metropolitan Magazine.) 


' So all this gallant blood has gush’d in| 
vain ! 
And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s 
beak 
Aud talons torn, lies prostrated again. 
O, British patriots, that were wout to 
speak 
Once loudly on this theme, now hushi'd 
or ineek ! 
O, heartless men of Europe—Goth and 


Gaul! 
Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying 


shriek ;— 
That saw the world’s last land of heroes 


fall— 
The brand of burning shame is on you all~ 


all—all! 


‘ But thisis not the drama’s closing act; 
Its tragic curtain must uprise anew. 
Nations made mute accessories to the 


fact. 
That Upas-tree of power, whose fos- 


|Isnow a weapon new to widen thy com- 





tering dew 


Was Polish blood, has yet to cast o'er STANZAS. 

you . | On! cease those notes, they but recall to 
The lengthening shadow of its head mind 

elate— | The hours, when love aud, friendship were 
A deadly shadow, darkening Nature's | entwined ; 

hue. Banish that smile, nor look thus kindly now, 





Thou canst not make me break a sacred 
vow. 


To all that ’s hallow'd, righteous, pure, 
and great, 
Wo! wo! when they are reach'd by Rus- | 


i%e éitination tanta | For I have stceled my heart "gainst every 
- snare, 


. . | ° P A 
* Russia, that on his throne of adamant, And taught it with contempt thy smiles to 


Consults what nation’s breast shall next | bear ; 
be gored: _But when I hear that voice in plaintive 
He on Polonia’s Golgotha will plant | strain, 


His standard fresh; and, horde sue- | I dare not listen, lest 1 love again. 


ceeding horde, | 
On patriot tomb-stones he will whet the | rhere was a time, when with delight I heard 


| That voice, and dwelt with rapture on 


sword, 
For more stupendous slaughters of the | each word ; 
Each look, each smile, my heart so prized 


before 


free. | 
Then Europe’s realms, when their best | 
blood is pour’d, | Have lost their power, and they can charm 


Shall miss thee, Poland, as they bend | no more. . 
| H. SueEaRGOLpD. 











the knee, 
All—all in grief, but none in glory likening | eee 
_ Byron Correspondence. 


*‘ Why smote ye not the Giant whilst he | (ORIGINAL AND UNPUBLISHED.) 


reel’d? | 
© fair occasion gone for ever by! 
To have lock’d his lances in their north- 
ern field, 
Innocuous as the phantom chivalry 
That flames and hurtles from yon bo- 
real sky! 
Now wave tky pennon, Russia, o’er 


ee 


We continue these letters, which 
have already excited a considerable de- 
gree of attention, with the following 
interesting document: 
LETTER V. 
‘To J. Hunt, Esgr. 
* Genoa, Mh, 17th, 1823. 


the land  ©Sir,---Your brother will have for- 
Once Poland; build thy bristling cas-» warded by the post a corrected proof 
tles high ; ‘of ‘the Blues’ for some ensuing num- 


‘ber of the Journal ; but I should think 
that ye Pulci translation had better be 
preferred for the immediate number, 
as ‘the Blues’ will only tend further to 
indispose a portion of your readers. 
‘] still retain my opinion that my 
connection with the work will tend to 
anything but its success. Such I 
thought from the first, when [ suggest- 
ed that it would have been better to 
have made a kind of literary appendix 
‘to the Examiner; the other expedient 
was hazardous, and has failed hitherto 
accordingly ; and it appears that the 
two pieces of my contribution have 
precipitated that failure more than any 
other. It was a pity to print such a 
"quantity, especially as you might have 
been aware of ny general un epee! 
a . and the universal run of the perio 
So Russia s spirit, "midst Sclavonic avainst my productions, since he pub. 
night, ‘lication of Mr. Murray’s last volume. 
Burns with a fire more dread than all your | My talent (if I have any) does not lie 
polish'd light.’ in’ the kinds of composition which is 
‘most acceptable to periodical readers. 
_ By this time you are probably convin- 


! 


Dig dungeons deep; for Poland’s 


wrested brand 


mand— 


‘An awful width! Norwegian woods 
shall build 
His fleets; the Swede his vassal, and 
the Dane: 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be | 
till’d | 
To feed his dazzling, desolating train, 
Camp’d, sumless, ’twixt the Black and 
Baltic main: 
Brute hosts, IT own; but Sparta could 
not write, 
And Rome, half-barbarous, bound A- 


chaia’s chain: 
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éed of this fact. The Journal, if con- 
tinued (as I see no reason why it should 
not be), will find much more efficacious 
assistance in the present and other con- 
tributors than in myself. Perhaps 
also you should, for the present, reduce 
the number printed to two thousand, 
and raise it gradually if necessary. 
It is not so much against you as against 
me that the hatred is directed ; and, | 
confess, | would rather withstand it 
alone, and grapple with it as I may. 
Mr. Murray, partly from pique, for he 
is a mortal---mortal as his publications, 
though a bookseller---has done more 
harm than you are fully aware of, or I 
either ; and you will perceive this pro- 
bably on my first separate publication, 
no less than in those connected with 
‘the Liberal.’ He has the clergy, and 
the government, and the public with 
him ; I do not much embarrass myself 
about them while alone; but I do not 
wish to drag others down also. I take 
this to be the fact, for I do not recol- 
lect that so much odium was directed 
against your family and friends till 
your brother, unfortunately for him- 
self, came in literary contact with my- 
self. I will not, however, quit ‘the 
Liberal’ without mature consideration, 
though I feel persuaded that it would 
he for your advantage that I should do 
so. Time and truth may probably do 
away this hostility, or, at least, its ef- 
fect; but, in the interim, you are the 
sufferer. very publication of mine 
has latterly failed; 1 am not discou- 
raged by this, because writing and 
composition are habits of my mind; 
with which success on publication are 
objects of remoter reference--.not causes 
but effects, like those of any other pur- 
suit. I have had enough both of 
praise and abuse to deprive them of 
their novelty, but I continue to com- 
pose for the same reason that I ride, or 
read, or bathe, or travel---it is a habit. 
‘I want sadly ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
which has not yet arrived here, and | 
will thank you much for a copy; I 
shall direct Mr. Kinnaird to reimburse 
you for the price. It will be useless 
to forward ‘ the Liberal,’ the insertion 
of which will only prevent the arrival 
of any other books in the same parcel. 
That work is strictly prohibited, and 
the packet which came by sea was ex- 
tracted with the greatest difficulty. 
Never send by sea, it is aloss of four | 
months ; by land a fortnight is suffi- 
cient. 
‘Yrs. ever, 
‘N. B.’ 








TARTINI. 
| From an Article on ‘ the Violin,’ in the | 
Metropolitan Magazine. ) 
‘ One of the greatest names in musi- 
cal history is that of Giuseppe Tartini. 


He was born at Pirano, a town in the 
province of Istria, in 1692. He was 
‘intended for the law ; but was diverted 


fession by his propensity to music. In 


Padua, to pursue his studies in juris- 
prudence; but having become acquain- 
ted with a young lady, the niece of the 
Bishop of Padua, he ‘undertook to give 
her some musical instructions ; and this 
fascinating intercourse produced such 
an attachment between the youthful 
master and scholar, that a marriage was 
the consequence before the lover was 
twenty. For this act of imprudence he 
was discarded by his parents, forced to 
leave his wife, and to wander over the 
country in search ofan asylum, while 
she remained at Padua. The lady” s un- 
cle was so incensed, that Tartini was 
obliged to make his escape in the dis- 
guise of a pilgrim. After many hard- 
ships, he at length found refuge in a 
convent at Assisi, the prior of which 
was his relation. Here he remained for 
nearly two years, and diverted his me- 
lancholy by practising on the violin ; 
while, at the same time, he received in- 
structions from the organist of the mo- 
nastery, Who was an able musician. In 
the mean time the Bishop of Padua, 
unable to bear the sight of his niece 
pining away in hopeless sorrow, at last 
relented, and promised to forgive her 
husband if he could be found. Of this 
happy change Tartini knew nothing ; 
but happening one day, on the occasion 
of a grand festival, to play on the vio- 
| lin in the choir of the church, a sudden 
| vust of wind blew aside the curtain of 
,| the orchestra, and discovered him a- 
mong the musicians. He was recog- 
nised by one of the inhabitants of Pa- 
dua, and had the happiness to learn 
that the bishop, whom he believed to 
be still his inveterate enemy, had been 
subdued by the tears and anguish of 
his young bride, and had long been 
seeking him, that he might restore him 
to her arms. 

‘'Tartini returned to Padua; and, 
soon afterwards, an academy of music 
being founded at Venice, he was cho- 
sen a member of it, and went thither 
with his wife. But happening to hear 
the celebrated Veracini, who was then 
at Venice, he was so astonished and 
disheartened by his own inferiority, 
that he would not venture on a compe- 
tition with him. He therefore gave up 
his appointment, and retired to Anco- 
na, where he devoted himself so ar- 
| dently to his studies, that he soon be- 
_came the greatest master of the age. 
| ‘While residing at Ancona, he dis- 
_ covered the remarkable acoustical phe- 
| nomenon of the third sound. If two 

sounds consisting of any of the conso- 
F 1ant intervals are produced with ex- 











from the studies necessary for that pro- | 


1710 he was sent to the University of 


treme accuracy upon two musical in™ 
struments, the performers standing at 
some distance from each other,—a per- 
son stationed between them (if he has a 

very acute and delicate ear) will wine 
a third sound, which is generated in 
the air, and forms a bass to the other 
two. From this beautiful phenomenon 
Tartini formed a theory or system of 


harmony; which for along time di- 





vided the attention of the musical 
world with the celebrated system of 
Rameau. The respective merits of these 
systems were keenly discussed by the 
musical literati of the time, particular. 
ly in France; and Rousseau, in his 
* Dictionnaire de Musique,’ (Article 
Systéme,) gave a long explanation of 
that of Tartini, which only showed the 
confusion of his own ideas on the sub- 
ject. Tartini’s system never got into 
such general vogue as that of Rameau; 
but they stand now on a footing of en- 
tire equality—the musical world being 
convinced that both one and the other 
are utterly fallacious. 

‘In 1721 Tartini was appointed con- 
ductor of the orchestra of the church of 
San Antonio in Padua, then one of the 
greatest musical establishments of this 
sort in Italy. By this time his reputa- 
tion was so great, that he received re- 
peated invitations to visit Paris and 

London. These he declined; but, in 
1723, he was induced to attend the co- 
ronation of the Emperor Charles VI. 
at Prague, and was so much gratified 
by his reception, that he resided there 
for three years. He then returned to 
Padua; and, after that period, no offers 
of foreign engagements, however ad- 

vantageous, could tempt him to leave 
his tranquil and happy home. Burney, 
whose account of Tartini in his Italian 
Tour contains some considerable inac- 
curacies, ascribes his refusal of all en- 
cagements to his devotion to St. An- 
thony of Padua, his patron saint, to 
whose service he had dedicated himself 
and his violin so early as 1722. But 
this silly story is disproved by Tartini’s 
having afterwards spent three years in 
Germany. 

‘Tartini died in 1770, at Padua, 
where he had resided for fifty years, 
beloved and esteemed by his fellow-ci- 
tizens. He was gentle and benevolent, 
distinguished for piety and unaffected 
humility, and possessed of considerable 
scientific attainments. His composi- 
tions are very numerous, consisting of 
above an hundred sonatas, and as ma- 
ny concertos. Among them is the fa- 
mous * Sonata del Diavolo, of the ori- 
gin of which Tartini himself gave the 
following account to the celebrated as- 
tronomer Lalande :— 

*‘* One night, in the year 1713, I 
dreamed that I had made a compact 
with his Satanic Majesty, by which he 
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was received into my service. 


desires, and my every wish was antici- 
pated by my new domestic. I thought 
that, on taking up my violin to prac- 
tise, I jocosely asked him if he could 
play on this instrument? He answered, 
that he believed he was able to pick 


out a tune; when, to my astonishment, 


he began a sonata, so strange, and yet 
so beautiful, and executed in so mas- 
terly a manner, that in the whole 
course of my life I had never heard any 
thing so exquisite. So great was my 
amazement that I could scarcely 
breathe. 
my feelings, I instantly seized my vio- 
lin, in the hope of being able to catch 
some part of the ravishing melody which 
I had just heard ; but all in vain. ‘The 
piece which I composed according to 
my scattered recollections is, it is true, 
the best I ever produced. I have en- 
titled it ‘ Sonata del Diavolo ;’ but it is 
s0 far inferior to that which had made 
so forcible an impression on me, that I 
should have dashed my violin into a 
thousand pieces, and given up music 
for ever in despair, had it been possi- 
ble to deprive myself of the enjoyments 
which I receive from it.’ 

‘ Time, and the still more surprising 
flights of more modern performers, 


have deprived this famous sonata of 


any thing diabolical which it may once 
have appeared to possess: but it has 
great fire and originality, and contains 
difficulties of no trifling magnitude, 
even at the present day. That process 
of mind, by which we sometimes hear 
in sleep a beautiful piece of music, an 
eloquent discourse, or a fine poem, 
seems one of those mysterious things 
which show how fearfully and wonder- 
fully we are made. It would appear, 
that there are times when the soul, in 
that partial disunion between it and 
the body which takes place during 
sleep, and when it sees, hears, and acts, 
without the intervention of the bodily 
organs, exerts powers of which at other 
times its material trammels render it 
incapable. What powers may it not 
exert when the disunion shall be total! 

* Tartini’s compositions, with all the 
correctness and polish of Corelli’s, are 
bolder and more impassioned. His slow 
movements, in particular, are remark- 
ably vocal and expressive; and his mu- 
sic shows a knowledge of the violin, 
both in regard to the bow and the fin- 
ger-board, which Corelli had not been 
able to attain. His works therefore, 
though no longer heard in public, are 
still prized by the best musicians; a 

roof of which is, that some of them 

ave been recently reprinted for the use 
of the conservatoire of Paris. He has 
frequently injured their effect to mo- 
dern ears by the introduction of trills 


Awakened by the violence of 


Every | 
thing succeeded to the utmost of my | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


] 











and other ornaments, which (like the 
flounces and furbelows of the female 


dress of his day) have become old-fa- | 


shioned ; but at the same time they are 
full of beauties, which, belonging to 
the musical language of nature and 
feeling, are independent of the influ- 
ence of time.’ 








Drama. 


DRURY LANE. 
Friday.— The Brigand—The Bride of Ludgate 
—Harlequin and Little Thumb. 
Saturday.—The Barber of Seville—The Panto- 
mime. 
Monday.—Richard the Third—The Pantomime. 
Tuesday.—Rob Roy—The Pantomime. 
Wednesday.—Love in a Village—The Panto- 
mime. 

Thursday.—W erner—The Pantomime. 
COVENT GARDEN, 
Friday—Merry Wives of Windsor—Hop o’ 

my thumb and his Brothers. 
Saturday.—The Beggar’s Opera—The Panto- 


mime. 
Monday.—The Grecian Daughter—The Panto- 
_ mime. 
Tuesday—The Beggar's Opera—The Panto- 
mime. 


Wednesday.—Rob Roy—The Pantomime. 
Thursday.—Love in a Village—The Panto- 
Inime. 

The Holiday Week is by prescription 
a week of inactivity at the theatres, and 
critics are, of course, equally exempt 
from their usual attendance. The pan- 
tomimes at both houses have been run- 
ing on very successfully, and the audi- 
ences are more numerous than we had 
antici pated. We are promised the 
pleasure of again greeting our worthy 
friend Charles Kemble, in his most 
agreeable performance of Mercutio, on 
Monday next. We congratulate him 
upon his safe recovery from his late 
tedious indisposition, and may now 
look forward to the speedy produc- 
tion of one or two novelties which had 
been delayed in consequence of it. 

We were about to take advantage 
of the interregnum of the present week, 
to make a kind of retrospective survey 
of the theatrical doings of the last two 
or three months, when we met with an 
article in Fraser’s Magazine, written in 
a bold style of slashing criticism, a few 
extracts from which may form an 


agreeable variety in this department of 


our paper. 

‘The large theatres are proceeding 
to perdition as rapidly as any saint in 
England could desire. 

* Thus far the season has been most 
disastrous. Until very lately, Covent 
Garden had nothing whatsoever to at- 
tract, and we fear must have been los- 
ing dreadfully, But why do we say 
fear :---the best thing for the theatre 
would be a declaration that it was 
bankrupt. Nothing but the sponge 
will ever wipe out its encumbrances, or 
pay the national debt. But this is sad 
digression—let us proceed. Up to a 
late period, Covent Garden had nobody 
or nothing capable of drawing a single 


/pound. Some time since, however, a 
Miss Shirreff made her début in Arne’s 
stupid opera of Artaxerxes, and has at- 
tracted some dilettanti to the theatre. 
She is a pretty little girl, with a sweet 
voice, some feeling, a good deal of 
taste, and still more knowledge of mu- 
sic ; though, to please the galleries, she 
ever and anon sings in the vilest style 
of Cockney bravura. She has as yet 
performed only in .Wandane and Polly. 
The journalists do not like her in Polly, 
We did not like her in .)/andane, though 
_we believe her capable of better things. 
Not that we mean for a moment to say 
that she can ever be a first-rate singer 3 
she has neither the quality of tone, nor 
sufficient compass and flexibility of 
‘voice. But in the present dearth of 
tolerable singers, we hail her arrival 
‘on the boards with considerable plea- 
sure. Mr. Power, too, the very clever 
representative of low Irish characters, 
‘has drawn (in the language of the 
playhouse) several crowded houses, by 
his performance in a new farce, or ra- 
ther a new translation from the French 
/—and an excessively bad, and bald, and 
‘meagre one to hoot. ‘The farce is called 
the Irish Ambassador ; the original is 
named Le Diplomate. We remember 
having, some four years ago, seen it se- 
| veral times at the Gymnase with great 
‘delight. It appeared to us an extreme- 
ly happy caricature ; one of the quaint- 
lest, prettiest, and most delicate pieces 
of fun we had ever witnessed. We 
bought it at the time, and have it now 
‘lying by us. 


’ It would be diflicult, indeed, to re- 
‘cognise Le Diplomate in the Irish Am- 
_bassador, ‘The wit and humour has 
| well-nigh evaporated altogether in the 
| process of translation ; and Power plays 
the gentleman of high birth and rank, 
the companion of princes, and the fa- 
| 
| 


vourite of the court, precisely after the 
same fashion he plays Teddy the Tiler. 
The performance, however, is abundant- 
|ly amusing for those who care nothing 
about the plot (and in the English it is 
| not intelligible,) or the satire meant to 
he conveyed, or the maxim, ludicrously 
illustrated, that chance is all-powerful 
/in the cabinet, as it is in the mélé, (a 
‘maxim we shall ourselves devoutly be- 
lieve, if the Whigs continue much 
longer in oflice,) or the vratsemblance of 
the piece, which would forbid a man to 
}act in a prince’s drawing-room in a 
| manner that would get him kicked out 
of his kitchen. For those, we say, it is 
abundantly amusing, for it is a fine 
piece of buffoonery—-:and Power, as 
‘usual, gives the most diverting varia- 
| tions upon the text. Itis but fair also 
‘to add, that perhaps Power, who is a 
| smast fellow, intends his performance 
| of Sir Patrick O Plenipo as a satire 
‘upon the present state of our court; 
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for, by a change of a few names, the 
hero is made an envoy for fancy 
dresses from St James’s instead of the 
Tuileries, and the marquise is, by an 
equally easy process, converted into an 
Englishwoman. 

* Young has played several times at 
Covent Garden, but he did not ‘ draw,’ 
though he drawled considerably. It is 


things we have ever seen, and one of 
the happiest of those quaint fancies 


stated, too, that he is about to with-_ 


draw, and that Charles Kemble has 
some notion of following his wise ex- 


ainple. Solve Senescentem,---but faugh! | 


that is a quotation @ /a Macaulay. et 
us simply say, ‘ It is all right.” We are 
dead-tired of them. 
actor of Madrid, who remained so long 
on the boards, ‘ Qwil étoit, pour ainsi 
dire, théatrifié.’ 


| and our own Miss Kelly. Colon. or 
They are like the 


end truth to nature; nor could Mlle. 


At Drury Lane there have been the | 


wild beasts and Mrs. Wood. It was a 
silly thing to turn the theatre into a 
ménagerie. Nothing could well be more 
stupid than the entertainment in which 
they were introduced ; the burlesque 
on it at the Adelphi was a thousand 


mode of stipulating for four pounds of 
beef, a gallon of brandy, and a lioness 


rest-full of shaggy monarchs. As for 
Mrs. Wood, we think her a course wo- 
man and an indifferent singer ; but she 
pleases the majority of the play-goers, 
false though she be in her taste, defec- 
tive in her execution, and over-bold in 
her demeanour, and there would be no 


use In reasoning with them upon the | 


subject. So be it. Some new pieces 
have been produced, but none with any 
articular success. Even Mrs. Gore’s 
ong-puffed comedy of Lords and Com- 
mons berely escaped the damnation it 
deserved. We have not seen it, and 
do not mean to see it; we understand 
it is taken from a story in Hook’s Say- 
ings and Doings; and yet in the pro- 
logue she says 
* She studies nature in her native land.’ 
‘Fudge! we suspect she is a semp- 
stress, or authoress of shreds and i 


es. Certainly, if the novel called the | 


Tuileries be hers, she has emptied one 
of Picault le Brun’s tales into it, simply 
reducing and softening down the inde- 
cencies.’ 
2 a * « a 
‘Thus much of the large theatres. 
The task of dealing with the smaller is, 
fur many reasons, more agreeable. 
Their good success has thrown an air 
of cheerfulness around them ; they are 
always well attended, their audiences 
are pleased, and the actors in good hu- 
mour. Madame Vestris, aided by the 
countenance of Liston, get on most 
prosperously: there are few more agree- 
able lounges than her little theatre. 
The Adelphi is in a condition still more 


could the deep pathos of the desolate | 


| 
} 
| 
| 





gedy and comedy disappeared from 











1 adh. na | sinner in the third act, have been given | 
times better. Jack Reeves’s débonnaire 





prosperous. A vaudeville, named Vic- 
torine has had a run of some fifty or 
sixty nights, and seems likely to run as | 
many more. It is one of the prettiest 





which the French delight to dramatise. 
(The plot we omit, as it must, by this 
time, be prett; generally known.) 

* Mrs Yates’s performance of Victo- | 
rine is decidedly superior to any thing | 
of the kind we have ever seen on the 
English stage. It unites all the excel- | 
lencies of Jenny Colon, Jenny Vertpre, | 


Vertpré could not played the little git | 
sette in the first act with greater naivete | 


Mars herself, lu perle de France, have | 
personated Madame de St. Victor, cr 
spoiled fine lady, who knew not a wish 

ungratified, nor the possibility of a dis- | 
puted command, with greater delicacy, | 
or elegance, or refinement ; nor, lastly, | 


with a show of feeling more intense 
and more conbentrated, by that queen 





‘SS | of domestic tragedy, Mirs Kelly- We | 
per diem, was worth the roaring of a fo- | 


| 


really consider that Mrs. Yates is, by | 
many degsees, the best actress on our | 
stage aft present. [t is true, she does | 
not attempt that high tragic walk in| 
whjch others only fail; but in vaude- | 
ville she is admirable, be it serious or 
gay ; and to win the highest praise in 
this, confers « fame far superior to any 
enjoyed by historic aspirant, since tra- 





among us; as far, at least, as the fair, 
sex are coucerned, with Miss O'Neil | 
Mrs. Jordan. 

‘It is but fair to add, that all the | 
characters are well performed in this 
piece. Indeed, the ensemble is perfect. 

‘ Victorine is a translation. In the 
bills, however, it is stated to ba partly | 
from the French, chiefly original. ‘This 
is very paltry. ‘The words may not all 
be from the French, but the tdeas most 
assnredly are. We have not spoken of 
another French piece, which is tacked 
to it in the second act, for the purpose 
of allowing Jack Reeve to delight the 
galleries by appearing as (we need not 
say personating) a drunken man---a 
character which, from long practice 
he performs to perfection. 

‘In conclusion, let us honestly de- 
clare, that we have not derived one- 
hundredth part as much pleasure from 
any scenic representation we have wit- 
nessed for months as we have from 
Victorine, 

We observe that the ’ Minors’ and 
* Majors’ are still at warfare, and likely 
to continue so till ‘ something is done,’ 
to place them upon a fairer footing. 
The ‘* Minors’ are petitioning valour- 





excellent anchorage. 


——e 





ously, and speechifying lustily :---we 
heartily wish they may not long}peti- 
tion and speechify in vain. 








SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

‘ Accounts have been received from 
Swan River to the 20th of June. They 
contain some very interesting particu- 
lars respecting the present state of the 
settlement. The anchorage was per- 
fectly safe from September to April, 
but from April to September it is ad- 
visable to go into Brittannia Roads, 
which is a roadstead between Gages 
Roads and Wattman’s Point. 

* Cockburn Sound is described as an 
Under the lee of 
Garden Island are two bays, the one 
called Port Royal, and the other Sul- 
phur Bay ; and a better harbour could 
not be found, but its distance from 
Freemantle rendered it inconvenient 
for the shipping. 

Melville Water is a splendid basin 
of seven miles in length by four wide, 
with three, four and five fathoms.  In- 
to Melville Water the Swan and the 
Canning rivers empty themselves. 
Both are navigable for a very consider- 
able distance for boats. 

‘There are five towns now built; 
Perth, the capital, about twelve miles 
up the Swan. It contains about five 
hundred inhabitants, has a church, a 
stone gaol, and a military hospital of 
colonial brick. ‘The govermnent house 
is of wood. Guildford, about fifteen 
miles above Perth, on the Swan, is only 
a country village, and contains about 
two hundred inhabitants. Kilnscott, at 
the source of the Canning, is little more 
than a military station. Freemantle, 
the commercial town, is situated at 
Arthun’s head, at the mouth of the ri- 
ver. It contains about six hundred in- 
habitants, has several good private stone 
buildings, and a handsome stone gaol. 
A stone jetty is also under formation. 
Clarence, or Peel’s town, is on Cock- 
burn Sound, aud is the place pitched 
upon by Mr. Peel for his head quarters, 
but is now almost deserted. 17 he coun- 
try from the coast about ten iniles in- 
land, consisted of sands of various de- 
scriptions, but fine timber was pro- 
duced by all, and were fit for cultiva- 
tion. The remainder of the country 
consisted of loam clay and some allu- 
vial flats, all of great richness, requir- 
ing, however, considerable labour be- 
fore prepared for sowing. 

‘ The exploration of the country over 
Darling’s range had been attended by 
most cheering results, fine land having 
been found covered with herbage, and 
of a most luxuriant kind. ‘The timber 
was of gigantic growth, and very fine 
rivulets among it. Provisions and 
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goods were cheap, but labour very 
high; and this prevented the settlers 
availing themselves of the new disco- 
veries in the way they could otherwise 
do. 

‘The branch colonists are said to be 
in a very flourishing state. There were 
three ; one on the Murray’s River, near 
where the chief of Mr. Peel’s force was 
stationed, another at Port Augusta, and 
a third at King George’s Sound ; the 
latter was admirably adapted for seal- 
ing and whaling, the Sydney sealers 
sending their sealers down there. 

‘A large bed of rock-salt has been 
found at Rottenest Island, and a fish- 
ery was carried on there, and it was 
supposed that mahogany would, ere 
long, form an article of export 

‘A new harbour, with eight feet low 
water bar, has been discovered by Lieu- 
tenant Preston, of his Majesty’s ship 
Sulphur, to the south of Cape Lewin, 
well situated, and with the land about 
it of a superior quality, which promised 
to be of great advantage to the colony. 

‘ About two hundred acres of wheat 
were up, and looking exceedingly well, 
and the high lands were being prepared 
for another crop. The next harvest 
was looked for with great anxiety. Al- 
together, the accounts may be consid- 
ered very cheering.’--- Union Mag. 








ODE TO JOY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
Thou beauteous Spark of heav’nly birth, 
Daughter of the virgin Sky: 
Oh Joy, we tread thy glowing hearth, 
Lingering there in «estacy ; 
Thy magic charm doth bind again 
What caprice and fashion sever; 
Warm’d’ ’neath thy downy pinions, men 
Fetter’d are to Love for ever, 
Swell then th’ embrace, ye millions 
swell; 
To th’ whole world one kiss be 
sent; 
Brethren, ’bove the starry tent 
High, must a loving Father dwell. 


Iie who from Heav’n the lot obtains 
Of a friend’s own bosom friend, 
A lovely bride who woos and gains, 
With ours his glowing raptures blend ; 
Y ea, even he who here below 
One true soul can call his own; 
And quit us he who cannot do 
Thus, avd whine and weep alone, 

May all who on earth’s circle move, 
Sympathy to th’ starry Throne, 
lead, where reigns the great Un- 

known, 

And link in bonds of mutual love, 

Joy drinks each created being 
At all-bounteous Nature's breast; 
Good and bad herein agreeing, 





Court her path with roses drest; 
Wines she give us, gives us kisses, 
Tried in the hour of death a friend: 
Souls creates who know what bliss is, 
Cherubs doth to heaven send. 
Worn are ye millions down with pain? 
W orld. thy Maker dost thou see ? 
’Bove the stars high dwelleth He, 
Seek him above the starry plain. 


Joy is the fire which ever burneth, 
Temp'ring Nature’s active Spring ; 
Joy, ’tis Joy the wheels which turneth 
In the clock world-governing ; 

From the buds forth lures she roses ; 
Suns from out the firmament ; 

Spheres in spaces new discloses, 

Ne’er for mortal vision meant. 

Glad as th’ happy Suns which fly 
Thro’ the Heaven's glorious space, 
Joyous brethren run your race, 

An hero as to victory. 


From out Truth’s solemn looking-glass 
On the searcher smiles she sweet; 
Thro’ Virtue’s steep and rugged pass, 

Guideth she the sufferer’s feet; 
Religion’s sunny mounts among 
May you see her colours wave, 
And stand amidst the angelic throng, 
Thro’ th? asunder-rended grave. 
Millions, endure your sorrow hard; 
For a better world assent, 
Yonder ’bove the starry tenf, 
Will an Almighty God reward. 


God by man can ne’er requited 
Be, tho’ we his image are: 
Distress and grief shall be united, 
With the joyous mirth shall share ; 
Away revenge and hatred banish ; 
Forgiv’n be our deadliest foe ; 
Irom his breast remorse shall vanish, 
From his eye no tear shall flow. 
Erased be ev'ry mortal debt, 
To th’ whole world remission sent , 
Brethren ’bove the starry tent 
Will God, what we forgive, forget. 


Joy glitters round the goblet’s brink, 
In the golden vine-juice, where 
The savage doth soul-m. ekness drink, 
Courage new doth quaff despair. 
Brethren, from your seats rise bigh, 
When the bumper full is crowned, 
Up let th’ froth to Heaven fly, 
As the solemn toast goes round. 
‘ Whom starry hosts adore with wonder, 
Whom loud hymns of Seraphs 
praise, 
This glass to th’ holy Spirit raise, 
Above the starry ‘Tent high yonder. 


‘ Firmness to minds in grief which mourn ; 
Ilelp where innocence doth ery ; 
Eternal faith to th’ oath once sworn ; 
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Truth t’wards friend and enemy ; 
Manly pride t’ wards kings enthroned : 
Brethren, be the price our good, 
Or life, let merit e’er be crowned; 
Let Death seize the lying-brood. 
Our holy circle closer tie ; 
By this golden vine-juice swear, 
Truth to th’ plighted vow for e’er ; 
Swear it by Him who reigns on high.’ 
H. J. S., 











ANSWER TO THE EniGMa IN No. 13, 

‘Heaven,’ ‘ Hell, and ‘Earth,’ all join 
in one desire, 

With ‘ Health,’ ‘ Wealth,’ and ‘ Fame,’ 
and e’en with ‘ Fire ;’ 

As also ‘Water’—tor, what would they 
be--- 

Were they deprived of the letter E ? 

The ‘World,’ the ‘Ground,’ the ‘ Body,’ 
‘Soul,’ and ‘ Night,’ 

Would all be lost, together with ‘ Air’ 
and § Light ;’ 

And e’en that we look for---* Immor- 
tality’--- 

Were they once troubled with the letter 


E. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Early in February, he Cabinet Annual Re 
gister, and Historical, Political, Biographical, 
and Miscellancous Chronicle, for the year 
1831. 

Chantilly, in 3 vols. 

An Account of the Beulah Saline Spa, at 
Norwood, By Dr. Weatherhead. 

Very shortly, the two concluding volumes 
of the ‘Tour of a German Prince, with a Por- 
trait. 





NEW Books.—Burn’s Letters on Emigra 
tion, 12s. 6d.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, 
vol. 7 (Joseph Andrews), 1¢mo., 5s.—Twelve 
Select Orations of Cicero, with English notes, 
12mo., 78. 6d.—Hofland’s Elizabeth and her 
Begear Boys, 18mo., half-bound, 2s. 6d.—Par- 


; son’s (A) Horn Book, 8vo, 103, 6d.—Martin’s 


Mensuratson, t2ino., 3s. 6d --Krights of the 
Round Table, ist series, royal 18mo., 5s.— 
The Republic of Letters, a selection of Poetry 
and Prose, vol. 1, 1¢mo., 6s. 6d.—Stories of 
Tiavels in Turkey, 12mo., half bound, 5s.— 
British aud Foreign State Papers, for 18¢8 aad 
isey, BVO, II. 10s. 








NOTICES. 

Music and the Fine Arts have been 
destitute of novelty during the past 
week. The Opera Programme, with 
the announcement of the intended pro- 
ceeding for the season, will give us 
something to talk about in our next. 

Science, and Usrrut Arts.---We 
have received so many pressing letters 
beseeching us not to clog the light and 
readable columns of our Guardian with 
‘learned lumber,’ and ‘abstruse ab- 
surdities’ (as some of our fair allite- 
rating readers are pleased to speak), 
that we must take time to consider of 
the matter, and next week restrict our- 
selves to our usual list of Patents. 

Several Poetical Correspondents must 
stand over. 
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TALENTS IN A NAPKIN. 


A Gentleman once introduced his 
son to Rowland Hill, by letter, as a 
youth of great promise, and as likely 
to do honour to the university of which 
he was a member; ‘ but he is shy,’ 
added the father, ‘ and idle, and I fear 
buries his talents in a napkin.’ A short 
time afterwards the parent, anxious 
for the reverend gentleman’s opinion, 
inquired what was thought of his son ? 

I have shaken the napkin,’ said Row- 
Jand Hill, ‘ at all corners, and there is 
nothing in it.’---Diamond Mag. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
Now Poblishing, in Monthly Numbers, neatly 
bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 


VALPY’s CLASSICAL LIBRARY ; 
or, ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the 
MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS, With Biographical Sketches, Notes, 
Portraits, Maps, &c. 
, ‘If you desire your son, though no great scholar, 
to read and reflect, it is your duty to place into his 
hands the best translations of the Classical Au- 
thors.”—Dr. Parr 

The 25 Numbers, already published, contain De- 
mosthenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, 
Pindar, and Anacreon, ‘lacitus, Phedrus, Horace, 
Theophrastus, Juvenal and Persius, lhucydidas, 
and Plutarch’s Lives, with etssravings. 

Any Author may be had separately, 

*“ Among the various works at present published 
in a similar form, Mr. Valpy’s ‘ Family Classical 
Library’ has the greatest claims on the public,”— 
Elgin Courier. 

‘The ‘Eamily Classical Library’ will greatly 
assist the classical labours of ‘l'utors as well as Pu- 
pils.”"—Cheltenham Journal, 


Printed and published by A.J. Vatpy. M.A, 
Red Lion-Court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 





ABRIDGED WORKS. 


In one vol, small gvo, 4s, 6d, bound in cloth, 
with a portrait, 


PALEY’s MORAL and POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, condensed by a Master of 
Arts of the University of Cambridge. 
$s. 6d, bound in cloth, with a portrait, 


2. FALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIAN. 

ITY, by the same, 
5s. 6d, bound in cloth, with a portrait, 

3. LOCKE’S ‘ESSAY on the FI'UMAN UN, 
DERSTANDING, condensed by a Clergyman. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, M, A., Red Lion-conrt 
Fleet street; and sold by booksellers in town and 
country, 





Just Published, the T'wenty-second Faition of 

(THE BOOK OF FATE; formerly 
in the Possession of Napoleon. Price 5s. in 
boards. 

“« We strongly advise all those careless and 
laughing circles, which we hope wil! be gathered 
round many happy firesides, to provide themselves 
with this volume, which we can venture to promise 
will be an increase to their stock of cheerfulness, 
and will not fail in its promise of admitting them 
into the secrets of futurity.”’—British Critic, 

“ For the domestic circle, and at this merry 
season in particular, few literary presents can be 
more justly recommended.” United Kingdom. 

The favourable reception the above work has 
met with (having passed through twenty-one edi- 
tions), has induced several unprincipled persons 
publish works under a similar title, agaiust which 
the caution of the public is respectfully solicited. 

Printed for M. ARNoup, Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent Garden ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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BOOKS, GRATIS, 





A CATALOGUE OF FIV“ THOUSAND | 


A LIST OF WORKS, 
At Reduced Prices. 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 
24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


1. Bek! TTON AND PUGIN’S 

ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRA. | 
TIONS of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LON. | 
DON. 

The Work consists of One Hundred and Vorty- | 
four Engravings in outline, beautifully executed by 
J. Le Keux, I’. Roffe. C. Gladwin, &c. from draw- 
ings and measurements by A. Pugin, G. Catter 
mole, and other eminent artists. The Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts are by J. Britton, | 
I’.S.A,, Joseph Gwilt, ’.S.A., J. P. Papworth, &c., | 
and which embrace ample Illustrations of the 
Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. 
Martin, St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, 
St. Pancras, Marylebone, the Vemple, &c.; also 
copious Historieal and Descriptive Accounts and 
Kngravings of all the London Theatres, all the 
Bridges, including the New Loudon, the Terraces 
in Regent's Park, the Bank, the Council Office, 
Law Courts, Diorama, Colossenm, Carlton House, | 


Somerset Ilouse, College of Physicians, both old | 
and new, Westminster [fall, Mansion House ; also 
of the Hfouses and Galleries of the Marquess of | 
Uxbridge, ‘Thomas Hope, Esq., John Soane, Esq., | 
John Nash, Esq., &e. &e 

‘Two vols. demy Svo. cloth, 2/. 12s, 6d. pub- 
lished at 5/. 5s. I'wo vols. imperial, large paper, 
cloth, 4/7. 4s. published at 8/. 8s. ‘I'wo vols, 4to, 
proofs on India paper, (of which very few remain) 
cloth, 7/. 7s. published at 14/. 14s. 

2. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of 
the Collegiate and Parochial Churches of Great 

sritain, with Historical and Architectural De- 
scriptions, Ninety-six Plates. 

‘I'wo vols. royal 8vo. in cloth, price 2/7. 10s. Pub- 
lished at 5/7. Two vols, royal 4to. Proofs on In- 
dia Paper, (arranging with Britton’s Cathedrals) 
incloth, price 5/. Published at 10/, 

3. The Organic Remains of a Former 
World, in 3 vols, 4to., with 54 coloured plates, 
price 6/. 6s. Published at 10/. 10s. in cloth, An 
Examinatiou of the Mineralized Remains of the 
Vegetables and Animals of the Antediluvian 
World ; generally termed Extraneous Tossils By 
James Parkinson Vol, 11, may be had separately, 
price 2/7. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

4. In crown 8vo., with ten Plates, 
price 12s. cloth, a new edition corrected by the 
Author, An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 
Organic Remains, especially those found in the 
British Strata; intended to aid the Student in his 
Inquiries respecting the Nature of Llossils, and 
their connection with the Formation of the Earth. 
By James Parkinson. 

5. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of 
the British Islands, systematically arranged, with 
2) plates, coloured by Sowerby, 4to. cloth, price 
¢/. Published at 4/. 

6. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; 
or General Index to British and [oreign Lite- 
rature, in 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, price 6/. 6s, Pub- 
lished at 11/, 11s, 

Odd parts to complete Sets, at 10s, Gd. each, 

This work is of the highest utility. Vol. I. and 
[I. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and 
their Works, their various editions, sizes, and 
prices. Vol. III. and IV. constitute an Index or 
Key to all that has been written on every subject. 

7. Dibdin’s Library Companion, in 
one large vol 8vo. (800 pages) price 14s, boards. 
Published at 1/7. 8s. 

8. The Earls of Clarendon and Ro- 
chester’s Diaries and Correspondence, coutaining 
full particulars of the Revolution. Edited by S. W. 
Singer. ‘Ten Plates. 2 vols. 4to. boards, Pub- 
lished at 5/. 5s., for 2/. 12s. 6d. 

9. Dyer’s Privileges of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. boards. Pub- 
lished at 2/7. 2s., for 10s 

10. Sir William Dugdale’s Life, 
Diary, and Correspondence. Edited by W. Ham 
per, Esq. § Two Portraits and Autographs. Hoyal 





4to, cloth, 1/. 4s. ;$published at 9, 2s. 


ENDLF838 AMUSEMENTS FOR LONG WIN. 
TER EVENINGS-—Now QUITE READY. 


I, 
By Mr. George Cruikshank. 
HE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! 


A Humorous Story, by one of the Contri- 


| butors to Blackwoods Magazine ; with numerous 


Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Second Fdi- 
tion. Foolscap 8vo , price 7s. 6d. neatly bound in 
cloth. 

*“ Asa work of fun and fiction, it stands unri- 
valled, ‘The illustrations are inimitable,’’—Edin- 
burgh Evening Post. 

Il. 
By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
In a neat Pocket Volume, bound in silk, with gilt 
edges, price only Six Shillings, 

THE COMIC ALBUM! A Collection of Hnu- 
morons Tales, with numerous Illustrations from 
the pencil of Robert Cruikshank. 

‘* There is enough fun in this pretty little volume 
to dispel all the blue devils in Christendom,”’— 
Courier. 

lil, 


By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
FACETLA! Being a Collection of Jeux d’Es- 
prit, illustrated with 120 Engravings, from Designs 


| by Robert Cruickshank. 


Two vols neatly half-bound, with gilt edges, 


| price only 12s. 


““ A very elegant companion to the drawing-room 
table; very tastily ‘ got up.’ ”’—Moruing Chron, 

*,* Early application is requested for the above, 
as a very limited number remain on hand, 

WILLIAM Kipp, 228, Regent-street; and Jas. 
GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row. 








Complete for Eight Shillings. 

Now ready, with upwards of 100 Illustrations 
by C. W. Bonner, a beautiful Portrait of 
the Author, and Copious Notes by W. Ma- 
son, a New Edition of 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS, by 

JOHN BUNYAN, beautifully printed in 

a pocket volume. 

“If there be any one who has not yet read 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, we advise him to read 
itwitloutdelay. The present very cheap and 
complete edition (being FULL of embellish- 
ments) affords him an excellent opportunity 
for so doing.” —Wecekly Times. 

Wittram Kipp, 228, Regent-street ; JAMES 
Girpert, 51, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





GRATIS. 


NEW AND MUCH IMPROVED 

Edition of the SPECTATOR’S ANATOMY 
OF THE PEERAGE, being a Practical Com- 
mentary on the Rejection of the Reform Bill by 
the Lords, 

The whole is arranged in such a manner, that 
the name of ary particular Lord may be imme- 
diately found in any of the Lists, and always 
printed in a type which shows whether he is a Re- 
former, an Anti-Reformer, or doubtful. 

This ANatomy, besides its political objects, 
will serve most of the purposes of Debrett’s or any 
other Peerage,—and many movre; for it contains: 
—i1. The Names and Dates of Creation; 2. 
The Virst Titles and Eldest Sons; 3. The Matri- 
monial Connexions; 4, Family Anecdotes; 5, The 
Places, Pensions, and Borough Influence of each 
Lord and his Relative ; 6. Their Politics. 

This mass of curious information will be given, 
without extra charge, in the form of a Supple- 
ment Sheet of twenty-four pages, to every person 
who orders his Newsman or Bookseller to supply 
him with No, 183 of TILE SPECTATOR, for the 
Week ending 3Ist December, 183]. 

As it will be printed on unstamped paper, and 
therefere not transmissible by post, the Orders of 
intending Purchasers in the Country shouid be 
given to the booksellers and Newsmen very early, 
that they may reach the Publishing Office in Lon- 
don on the 28th December at the latest, and the 
copies of the separate sheet be transmitted in the 
Kooksellers’ parcels on the 31st. LH SPkcraror, 
No. 183, to which the Anatomy of the Peerage 
will form an Appendix, may be sent through the 
Post-office, free of charge, on the same day. 

9, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
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The following Works are just published by 
JAMinsS COCHRANE anv CO. 


11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
I. 
THE NOVELIST’S LIBRARY; with 


Biographical and Critical Noticos by !homas 
Roscoe, bsq. and illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, price only 5s. each, publishing in Monthly 
yolames, uniform with the Waverley Novels. 





the First Volume of this beautiful Series of 


CLASSICAL NOVELS Contains Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker, with a Memoir of the Author by thomas 
Koscoe, Esq; a fine t’ortrait by Freeman, and lour 
I}lustrations by George Cruikshank, 

Vol. 11. contains smollett'’s Roderick Random, 
with Five Lllustrations. 

Vols. 111, and LV. contain Smollett’s Peregrine 
Pickle with Light [llustrations. 

Vols. V. and VI Fielding’s J‘om Jones, with a 
Memoir of tne Author, a fine Portrait from an ori- 
ginal sketch by Hogarth, aud Eight Illustrations. 

Vol. Vil. contains Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
Similarly illustrated. 

“ We are glad to observe that the novels publish- 
ed in this collection are selected with so much good 
taste. After the sickening trash which is perpetu- 
ally spawned from the inexhaustible superfetatiou 
of modern novelists, a sight uf the sterling works 
of fielding aud Smollett is a great relief. Lou 
Jones, LlUMPHRY CLINK&K, RovenicKk Ran- 
DuM, and PEatGRiINgE Pickwk, have already ap- 
peared in this collection, ‘Ihe volumes are very 
neatly and accurately printed, and contain notices 
of the lives of Fielding and Smollett from the pen 
of Mr. Roscoe. We cannot help congratulating our 
readers upon the republication of these admirable 
novels in so cheap and agreeable a form. A single 
chapter of any of them is worth more than the 


whole bundle of those contemptible productions of 


the silver-fork school, which are called ‘ fashionable 
novels,’ but which have no more claim to be called 
‘ fashionable,’ than a pert and affected waiting-maid 
has to be dubbed a lady, or a knowing prig of a 
footman to be ca led a gentleman,’—J/imes, Dec. 
15, 1531. 

London: Published by James Cochrane and Co. 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Alallt and J. Andrews, 
167, New Bond Street; Bell and Bradfute, Idin- 
burgh; John Smith and Son, Glasgow: W. F, 
Wakeman, Dublin; and by all respectable Kook- 
sellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


IT, 
MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL’S NEW POEM. 


The Metropolitan Magazine, No. 18, 
for January 1832. Edited by lhomas Campbell, 
Esq. Author of “ The Pleasures of flope. Assisted 
by Naval and Military Writers of distinguished 
talent. 

1, A oem by Thomas Campbell, Esq., 

Fall of Poland,” oe age 

2, Political Sketch of Sir Charles Wetherell. 

3. A Tale, by the Author of ‘ The Kuzzilbash. 

4 Letters of a Foreigner on France and England. 

5. Progress of the Cholera. 


6. The Pacha of many ‘Tales : by the Author of 


‘ The King’s Own,’ 

7. ‘Lhe Last of the Numbered. 

8 Bill of Impeachment and Forfeiture against 
Rotten Boroughs. 

9. Original Poetry by William Sotheby, | $9. 

10. Mr, Canning and the South American Re- 
publics, 

11, On the Present Languishing State of Com. 
merce. 

12. Information for Mr. Croker. 

13, The Violin, No. II, 

14. Debates in Parliament. 

15. Memorials of our College, No. IJ, 

16. Scientific Letters to a Lady of Quality, No. 
Ill. , 

17. Stanzas on the Past Year. 

18%. Captivity among the Rockites, 

19. The Simpkin Papers, No, II. 

20, Stanzas- Blonde de Nesle. 

21. Reviews of Capt. Marryatt’s new novel. 
‘ Newton Forster,’ ‘our of a (serman i'rince, &c. 

With Original Articles by Eminent Writers, on 


the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, Reviews of 


New Puolicat.ons ; and a great variety of Useful 
Information. _ 

Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, 
aod Clerks of the Koads, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Continuation of New Works published 


‘the Second Volume of ‘ |! he Metropolitan’ may 
be had, handsomely bound in cloth, price l4s. A 
few Copies of Vol. 1, may still be obtained on early 
application. 


Ill. 


HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS, 
In 1 Vol, small 8vo, price Ys. 


Poland wnder the Dominion of Rus- 
sia By tlarro Harring, Late Officer in the hegi- 
ment of Lancers ot the Russian Imperial Lite 
Guard translated from the Original German. 

this work has excited anextraordimary degree of 
interest on the Continent, and has been suppressed 
by order of the Prussian Government. 

“« Inthis book, the reader will hardly be surpris 
ed, and scarcely displeased, to find a tone of enthu- 
siaSm illumin iting the numerous anecdotes of lus 
sian cruelty and tolish wrong which the author 
collected during his two years’ residence at W ar 
saw. ‘That isthe right vein to make a book of Po 
lish disasters tell on the heart and nerves of the 
public, 

“ tarro Harring depicts a frightful despotism, 
that, not eontent with crushing the eivil freedom, 
overwhelming the municipal privileges that existed 
under a right by law. and pressing upon the people 
increased burdens, while it diminished their com- 
mercial facilities, actually assailed the person, the 
altar, and the hearth of the native Pole, with an 
open tyranny worthy of Nero and Miguel In 
every corner there was a spy; every w rd, and 
look, and motion, was wateh.d, Neither sex, bor 
rank, nor profession, was spared. lhe political 
inquisition penetrated to the recesses of soclety, 
and dragged forth its victims in the day-light, to 
punishments of the most degrading kind. or was 
there the least effort made to excuse or conceal any 
part of this rash scheme of national ruin, Constau- 
tine did it all with a most singular unconcern, _ 

“ We shonld add, that there is some very useful 


information in this volume, on the distribution of 


ranks, and the orders of society in Iussia and fo. 
land,’’ - Atlas, 


IV. 


The Botanic Annual for 1832. By the 
author of ** he British Naturalist.”” In one hand 
some Volume, crown 8vo. embellished with nume- 
rous | lates, Morocco, elegant, price 15s, 


ws 


In one thick volume crown 8vo, neatly bound, 
price Il. Is, 


The Parliamentary Pocket-Book ; or, 
A Key to the Houses of Lords and Commons : con 
taining Alphabetical Lists of all Members compos- 
ing the Lezislative Assemblies of Great Britain, 
including the New Varliament, with their Litles, 
Official Appointments, ‘town and Country Res. 
dences, Kelationship, Political Connexions, Xe, 
“ce, 
both Houses respecting Vrivileges, Private Bills, 
ees, Vines, and Committees; the Scottish and 
Irish Nobility who do not sit in the House of 
Peers ; and every other species of information re- 
specting the Constitution and Usages of Parlia- 
ment. 

“ A Country may have a good constitution, and 
a bad government, and vice versa, ‘The consti- 
tution of England is immortal !’—.4 Saying of Car- 
dinal Kichelren, 


VI. 


[n 1 vol 10s 
its geographical progress. 


Svo, 


Second Edition, 


The History of the Contagious Cho- 
lera, in popular Language By James hennedy, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

it has been the object of the author to strip the 
subject of every speciesof mystery and speculation, 
and to lay before the reader a multitude of facts, 
(luitherto unpublished in turoepe) explanatory of the 
origin and laws of the pestilence, and of a rational 
method of cure the mefficient and cruel charac 
ter of the present quarantine regulations is exposed 
and the adoption of an effective and humane sys- 
tem recommended, 


Also, the Kegulations and Standing Orders of 


6d. with Maps illustrative of 











———————————— 
Continuation of New Works published 
VI. 


In Svo. Price to Non-Subscribers 1s, 


King’s Theatre. Prospectus of the 
| lan intended to be pursued in the Direction of the 
Italian Opera. By thomas Monck Mason, Esq. 


VIII, 


And in a few Days, a New Edition of 


Norman Abbey ; a Tale of Sherwood 
Torest. By a Lady. 


In 3 Vols post 8vo, price 24s. boards. 


Cavendish ; or the Patrician at Sea. 
ilighly Corrected by the Author. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 


IX. 
Second edition, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 24s. bds. 


rhe Club Book ; consisting of Origi- 
nal tales by the following distinguished Authors: 
—Allan Cunningham, Esy.—the t ttrick Shepherd. 
—I ord Francis Leveson Giower —John (alt, Esq. 
—G. P. KR. James, ksq. UD. M Moir, ksq.— 
A. Picken, b sq — lyrone Power, Esq. Leitch 

Ritchie, Esq- &e &ec. &e. 
CONTENTS : 

Pertrand de la Croix. By 
‘ Richlien,” 

Haddad ten-Ahab. 
of the Parish,” 

The Gipsy, By the Author of “ The Lost Heir,” 

Lisenbach. By the Author of * Lhe Dominie’s 
Legacy.” 

Ihe Fatal Whisper, By John Galt, 

‘The sleepless Woman, By Wm. Jerdan, 

yramatic Seenes, By Lord I’. Leveson Gower, 

Gowden Gibb'e. By Allan Cunningham, 

The Deer Stalkers, By A. Vicken, 

‘the Painter. By John Galt. 

‘The Laidlaws and the Scotts. 
Shepherd 

The Bridal of Porthwick, 
Maunsie Waugh.” 

‘The Unguarded Hour. By John Galt. 

Ihe Cheatrie Paekman. Ly Leitch Ritchie, 

The Bogle o' the Krae: a Queer Courting Story, 
I}y the Ettrick Shepherd. 

“the Book of Life. By John Galt. 

lhe ‘Ihree Kearneys. By A, Vicken. 

‘¢ One of the most pleasantly attractive, and per- 
manently interesting books of the season,”’ 
—Scots! limes, 

“The variety of the ‘ Club Book’ will recom- 
mend it to every class of readers who read for 
amusement,’’— Literary Gazette, 


the Author of 


by the Author of “ Annals 


By the Ettrick 


By the “ Author of 


Xe 

In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s, 6d. bound io cloth, 

‘The Principles of English Composi- 
tion; illustrated by Examples. With Critical re- 
marks, By David Booth, author of the “ Analyti- 
cal Dictionary.” 

-* A very valuable little Work,”’—The Times, 

“ Pyery portion is deserving of high commen- 
dation. We warmly recommend it to the English 
student, and indeed every class of readers,”—Lite- 
rary Gazette, 

: XI. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


The Staff Officer; or the Soldier of 
Fortune: a Tale of Real Life, By Oliver Moore, 

‘ this is a most entertaining work ; it is written 
with great spirit, elegance, and candour. Jhe de- 
lineation of character, (particularly that of er 
distinguished individuals officially connected wit 
Ireland during the Pitt administration (1s skilfully 
and vividlydrawn; and the multifarious ineidents, 
—several of which are of a highly piquant deserip- 
tion,—are given with a tactand delicacy creditable 
to the judgment and talent of the author, We can 
say with truth, that we have fairly gone through 
this tale of real life without being cloyed or wea- 
ried for a single moment; but that it excited, and 
hept up, an interest in our minds, which few vo- 
lumes, designed for mere amusement, have been 
able to inspire. It ought, at least, to be in every 
circulating library.”"—Brighton Herald, 


) 
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THE HISTORICAL PRESENTS, 
New Sanizs of the Romance of History is now 


ready, comprising 
[TALY’S ROMANTIC ANNALS. 


By CHARLEs MACFaRLane, Esq, author of | 


« Constantinople in 1820.” 

‘* What a world of adventure and imagination.” 
Lit. Gaxette, 

“ Full of interest and variety.”—Cours Journal 


‘“ The most accurate and comprehensive view of 
Italian manners.— Belle Assemblee. 


The former Series, in 3 vols. each. 


England. By Henry Neele. 
Edition, i . 

France. By Leitch Ritchie. 
Edition. 


Spain. By Trueba. 


Fourth | 


New | 


| 


} 
‘ 
' 





“The plan of this work is excellent."—Literary | 


Gazetle. 


‘These tales are strong and vivid pictures of | 


the past.”"—Monthly Review. 


“These books are valuable presents.”—New | 


Monthly Mag. 


= Times, 
New Novels by Distinguished Writers. 
I, 
THE JEW. 3 Vols. 


“ This is unquestionably a very extraordinary 
production,””—Athenreum. 


if. 
CAMERON. 3 vols. 

** Its dialogues and scenes very strongly remind 
us of ‘ Self-Controul,’ and of ‘Marriage,’ and ‘ In- 
heritance.’ ‘There are pictures of life in Scotland 
scarcely to be surpassed.’’—Spectator. 


IT, 
THE AFFIANCED ONE. 


Author of “ Gertrude.” 3 vols, 

** Evidently the production of a woman of taste 
and refinement. It abounds with lively sketches of 
society, and sparkling anecdote.”’—Belle Assemblee. 


IV, 
THE ROBBER. By the author of 


“« Chartley the prea 3 vols, 


THE FALSE STEP. 3 vols. 

“A tale of deep interest, incnlcating a useful 
lesson.” — Metropolitan. 

“ A very interesting story.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘, An interesting, well-told story, not overdrawn,” 
—Athenzum. o 


THE KING’S SECRET. By the 
author of “ ‘The Lost Heir.” 3 vols. 


“ One of the very best of our historic fictions.’ 
Literary Gazette, 


By the 


vil, 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. 8t. John. in 2 vols. small 8vo, 

‘* These compositions teem with thought, with the 
speculations and Illustrations of a meditative, libe- 
ral, culiivated, and; classical mind.”—Morning 
Herald. 

Printed for Enywarp BuLt, New Public Sub- 
scription Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish sq 





oo 


In small 8vo., 5s. 


This day is published, to correspond with Tur 
WAVERLEY NovELs, Volume 1, of 


HE first COMPLETE and UNI- 
FORM Edition of the WORKS of LORD 
BYRON, with !is LETTERS and JOUR- 
NALS: and his LIFE. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Fsq. 

To be completed in 14 monthly Volumes, 
each containing two highly-finished Engrav- 
ings by the first Artists. 

ublished by JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 
Street; and sold by every Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 





| 
| 
| 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Preparing for immediate Sale, 
BY MESSRS. 
SOTHERBY AND SON, 


Attheir House, No. 3, Wellington Street. 
; As under, 
THE VERY EXTENSIVE AND CELEBRATED 


COLLECTION OF COINS AND 
MEDALS, 


Formed by the late Marmaduke ‘Thrattle, Esq. 


This gentleman having been so well known by 
N amismatists, as the leading Collector in this Coun- 
try for the last ‘’hirty Years, render it needless to 
enumerate, in an advertisement, his various acqui- 
sitions ; suffice it to say, that the collection combines 
the most rare and choice Specimens of Ancient and 
Modern Europe, selected with liberality, taste, and 
jndgment, regardless of every expense, 


THE VERY VALUABLE 
DUPLICATE BOOKS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 


“ They are valuable illustrations of manners,” | Comprising Works in every department of Litera- 


ture, 
A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Detached from a Private Library in the Environs 
of London; comprising useful and _ interesting 
Articles in all Classes; many of them in fine con. 
dition, and obtained from the most celebrated Col- 
lections sold during the last Fifteen Years. 





IMPORTANT NATIONAL NOTICE, 
SPLENDID MAP OF LONDON, GRATIS, 


(THE UNITED KINGDOM, largest, 
cheapest, and best WEEKLY PAPER ever 
printed, (containing ‘lwenty eight broad folio 
Columns, price Sevenpence, ‘Lhe Proprietors of 
this most popular and comprehensive Journal, 
anxious to evince their gratitude for the unprece- 
dented and flattering patronage extended to them, 
are about to expend a sum of THREE THOU- 
SAND GUINEAS! cn the completion of a 
NEW MAP OF LONDON, 

With THirtyY-Four Vitws ofthe most celebrated 
EpIFIcks, amongst which will be found— 

The New Palace 

The Colosseum 

Beauties of the Regent’s Park 

New!Post Office 

New Churches 

London University 

King’s College 

St. James’s and Hyde Parks, 

The Diorama 

The Custom House 

The Mint 

Zvological Gardens 

The Theatres 

New Bridges, &c. &c. &c. 
Engraved on Steel, from actual Survey! in 
an unparalleled style of splendour, on a scale 
of Six HuNpDREDSQUARE INCHESs,andcom 
prising all the latest improvements. 

All persons at present subscribing regularly 
to “The United Kingdom,” as mae as those 
who shall become subscribers on or before the 
first of February next, will be entitled to this 
costly and highly useful work GRATIS, Afier 
that date, this privilege can only be secured 
by the payment of a Quarter’s Subscription 
in advance. The Engraving will probably be 
completed in February, and the impressions 
taken off as quickly as possible, It is, there- 
fore, desirab!e that Orders should be given to 
the Newsmen without delay. 

It nust be obvious to ae penne how neces- 
sary as well as ornamental an article, either 
for a private room or office, is thus to be ob- 
tained by merely ordering the popular Journal 
of the day! 

*.¢© A SPECIMEN MAP may be seen at 
the Office, 1, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don; and early impressions will be forwarded 
to the principal Newsmen_ throughout the 
Country, by whom Orders will be received. 

* The United Kingdom” is published every 
Saturday, in time for transmission by jost to 
all parts of the Empire. 





——$—— | 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE 
OF THE KING, 


This day is published, in a large Octavo vo- 
lume, price 14s., 


BRITAI N’SHISTORICALDRAMA, 


a Series of National Tragedies, intended to 
illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Relig- 
ious Instructions of different early eras in Bri- 
tain. By J. F. Pennie. 

** A king who shall be free, 
And free his people, while one man is found 
‘lo struggle for her glory !’—Avixina, p. 31. 
S. MauNbER, 30, Tasone-cxrect, Waterloo- 
place. 





SES RUA Resend Edition, just pub- 
ished. 
ASTRON OMIA, or Celestial Cards, 
combining instruction with amusement.— 
Price 7s. 6d. case, 10s. 6d. morocco box, 
“The tasteful and elegant manner in which 
this case of ‘ Celestial Cards’ is got up, ranks 
it with the proudest of the annuals, and ren- 
ders it one of the most elegant presents that 
can be put into the hands of youth.”—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 
F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 





; Now ready, . 

Barty ’S CITIES OF EUROPE, 
Fifth and Concluding Part; containing— 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Brussels, and Ant- 
werp. 8vo, prints, 15s.; 4to, prints, 16s.; 4to, 
proofs, 253; do India, 358; imperial 4to, 
roofs, 363; ditto India, £2 2s; ditto before 

etters and etchings, £2 12s 6d. 


Also, 

TURNER'S SNGLAND AND 
WALES, Part XIII; containing Views of 
Richmond, Plymouth, Salisbury, and Mal- 
burn Abbey and Gate. 4to, prints, 1483; im- 
perial sto, proofs, £1 1s; ditto India, il lls, 
6d; before letters, folio, #’@ 128 6d; ditto 
with etchings, £3 3s. 


: Also, , 
LANDSEER’S ANIMALS, Part 


VII; containing the Gnu, Leopard, Ourang 
erg and Tapir; with four beautiful Vig- 
nette Plates. 410, prints, 9s; proofs, 12s. 


Also, 

SWAN’S VIEWS OF THE LAKES 
OF SCOTLAND, Part VI. Prints, 4to., 5s 6d. ; 
India, 7s. 6d.; before letters, imperial 4to, 
12s. 

London: Published by Moon, Boygs, and 
(raves, 6, Pall Mall; and may be had of all 
Book and Printsellers, 

Now Publishing, Monthly, in small Bvo. 7s. Od. 
each Number, a Series of the 

p's INES of the CHURCH of ENG- 

LAND; witha Life of eaeh Author, a Sum. 

mary of each Sermon or Discourse, Notes, Ac. 

By the Rev. ‘T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Peterborough. 

Nos, 1 to 5 contain the only complete edition of 
Sherlock’s Works. 

Nos. 6 to 12—Dr. Barrow’s Works complete, in- 
cluding several additional Sermons, from an unpnb- 
lished MS. at Cambridge. 

Nos. 13 to17.—Lhe most popular Works of Dr, 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Nos, 13 to 20.—Bishop Hall’s Commentaries. 

No, 21, to be published February 1, will contain 
the —— of Drs. Fawcett and Powell, complete 
in 1 vol, 

Printed and published by A. J. VaLPy, M.A., 
R - Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Pook- 
sellers, 








London: Published, every Saturday, by 
WILLIAM TYNDALL, at the Offce, 3, 
Wellington-street, Strand. Sold by F. C, 
Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 21, Pater- 
noster-row ; G. Purkiss, 61, Wardour-street ; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Cunningham and Salmon, Printers, Fleet 

Street. 











